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Presentation of Medals and Prizes. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
K.G., President of the Society, has been pleased 
to appoint Friday, the 24th of June, at three 
o'clock, to present the medals and prizes awarded 
during the present Session. The Presentation 
•will take place at Willis's Rooms, King-street, 
St. James's. Members will be admitted by 
ticket only, for which application shoidd be 
made to the Secretary ; each ticket to] admit 
the member and one lady. The tickets are now 
ready for delivery. 



Conversazione. 

The Council have arranged for a Conversa- 
zione at the South Kensington Museum on 
Thursday evening, the 16th June, cards for 
which are now being issued. 



Notice to Institutions and Local Boards. 

The Thirteenth Annual Conference between 
the Council and the Representatives of the In- 
stitutions in Union and Local Boards, will be 
held on Thursday, the 16th June, at Twelve 
o'clock, noon. William Hawes, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Council, will preside. 

Secretaries of Institutions and Local Boards 
are requested to forward, as soon as possible, the 
names of the representatives appointed to at- 
tend the Conference. 

The Council will lay before the Conference 
the Secretary's Report of the proceedings of the 
Union for the past year, and the Results of the 
Examinations. 

The Programme of Examinations, Elementary 
and Final, for 1865, will also be laid before the 

Conference. 

The following subjects are suggested for dis- 
cussion : — 

1. In what manner can the agents of the District 
Unions, who have been appointed agents to the Society of 
Arts in their respective localities, best carry out the 



objects of the Society, and promote the welfare of the 
Institutions? 

2. The advantages of District Unions ; how the Society 
of Arts may best promote their formation, and aid them 
when formed ? 

3. The best means of developing the social character of 
the Institutions. 

4. The best mode of promoting Popular Readings as a 
department of the work of Institutions. 

5. What is the influence of the Working Men's Clubs, 
formed in various localities, on the educational character 
of the Institutions in those localities ? 

6. The best means of providing for the Education of 
Women and Girls after they have left their Day- 
schools. 

7. Would it be desirable to add " Needlework " to the 
subjects of Examination in the Programme of the Society 
of Arts? 

8. How can Physical Education be promoted by the 
Institutions, by the District Unions, and by the Society of 
Arts? 

9. The advantages of " Youths' Institutes," i.e., sepa- 
rate Institutes, or separate departments of Institutes, for 
Youths? 

10. The Prizes for Art-workmanship annually offered 
to Art-workmen by the Society of Arts ; how far ean the 
District Unions, Local Boards, and Institutions, assist in 
giving publicity to this competition, and in encouraging 
those likely to be competitors? 

11. Would it be desirable to allow a certain limited 
share in the government of Institutions to such of the 
members as may have obtained Certificates in the Ex- 
aminations ? 

12. If the Society of Arts were to publish a calendar, 
with the names of all candidates who have obtained certi- 
cates and prizes from 185S to 1864, at a price to be named, 
would there be any considerable number of copies sub- 
scribed for? 

Notice of any other subjects which represen- 
tatives may desire to bring forward for discus- 
sion should be given to the Secretary of the 
Society of Arts. 

The Secretary of each Institution is requested 
to forward, by book-post, a copy of the Annual 
Report of his Institution. 

Representatives of Institutions and Local 
Boards attending the Conference are invited to 
the Society's Conversazione, at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, on the evening of the same 
day (16th June), and will receive cards on ap- 
plication at the Society's House, on the day of 
the Conference. 
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Conference on the Dwellings of the 
Labouring Classes. 

In accordance with the circular letter issued 
by the Council, a Conference on this subject was 
held on Thursday, the 26th, and Friday, the 
27th May, commencing each day at half-past 
eleven. The chair was occupied by William 
Hawes, Esq., Chairman of the Council. 

Amongst those present were : — The Earl of 
Lichfield, Earl Grosvenor, Lord Berners, Lord 
Lyttelton, Lord Talbot de Malahide, Lord 
Feversham, Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., Sir 
Christopher Rawlinson, the Hon. and Rev. S. 
Best, Mr. Gregson, M.P., Mr. Marsh, M.P., 
Mr. Whalley, M.P., Mr. Alderman Waterlow, 
Mr. W. H. Bodkin (Assistant- Judge), Dr. Fair, 
F.R.S., Dr. Hancock, Dr. Waller Lewis, Dr. 
Milroy, Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S., Rev. J. W. 
Buckley, Rev. Thos.Pyne, Rev. Banks Robinson, 
Rev. A. W. Tborold, Rev. G. P. Townsend, 
Rev. L. Tugwell, Mr. Edward Akroyd, Mr. 
Harry Chester, Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., Mr. J. C. 
Colquhoun, Mr. John Dillon, Mr. Robt. Dimsdale, 
Mr. H.W. Preeland, Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., 
Mr. Frederic Goldsmid, Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. 
Thos. Hare, Mr. C. Wren Hoskyns, Mr. S. Red- 
grave, Mr. Robert Rumney, Mr. Thos. Wink- 
worth. 

IZ Letters, expressing regret at being unable to 
attend, were read from the Duke of Sutherland, 
the Duke of Manchester, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, the Earl of Derby, Earl Grey, the Earl of 
Harrowby, Earl Fortescue, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Stanley, M.P., 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., the 
Right Hon. W. Henley, M.P., the Right Hon. 
C. B. Adderley, M.P., the Hon. Arthur Kin- 
naird, Mr. Walter, M.P., Mr. Bazley, M.P., Mr. 
Oheetham, Mr. T. D. Acland, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, and other gentlemen. 

The discussion was taken under the follow- 
ing heads : — 

1. On the insufficient number of habitations for the 
labouring classes in town and country. 

2. On the badness of the existing accommodation. 

S. On the effects arising from this state of things, 
viz. : — 

(.4) Religious, moral, and social. 
(S) Sanitary. 
- (O) Economic. 

4. On the causes to which these evils may be, or have 
been, attributed, such as — 

(A) The Law of Settlement. 

(S) The Poor Laws. 

((7) Tenure of property, such as mortmain, leasehold 

system, tenancy for life, &c. 
(D) Legal difficulties affecting the transfer of pro- 
perty. 



(E) Difficulty of providing proper dwellings at a cost 
which will be remunerative to capital in town 
and country. 

5. Remedies: — 

(A ) What can be done by legislation ? 
(j5) What can be done without legislation ? 
( 0) What assistance, if any, can the Society give in 
either of these directions ? 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said 
they would all agree in the importance of the sub- 
ject now before them for discussion, and in the vast- 
ness of the interests connected with it, and also in the 
opinion that it strictly belonged to this Society to use 
every means in its power not only to promote discussion, 
but, if possible, to suggest some plan by which the exist- 
ing evils might be remedied. But, while acknowledging 
the importance and vastness of the interests concerned, 
they must not forget the difficulties by which the subject 
was surrounded, whether they looked at it as a moral 
and social, or as a pecuniary and political question. 
The Council of the Society, with a view to give as 
practical a character as possible to the discussion, had 
divided the subject under five heads. On the two first 
— viz., " The insufficient number of habitations for the 
labouring classes in town and country," and " The badness 
of the existing accommodation," he thought the discussion 
need not occupy much time ; and as their object was purely 
practical, he hoped they would, as much as possible, 
whilst affirming these propositions, confine their observa- 
tions to such illustrations of the subject as would, by their 
novelty and aptness, give weight to the generally-received 
opinions. If they wished to know what was the condition 
of the habitations of the labouring classes in London, he 
would refer them to the works published by his friend 
Mr. Godwin, which were accompanied by such illustrations 
as would satisfy them that in London there was room for 
enormous improvement, which was imperatively re- 
quired. With regard to the country, he knew of no one 
who had done for the provinces that which Mr. Godwin 
had done for London ; but it was admitted by every one 
who had inquired into the subject, that in the rural dis- 
tricts there were vast numbers of cottages which were not 
fit for human beings, nor calculated to afford to the young, 
who were receiving the benefits of education, that oppor- 
tunity of rising in the social scale they ought to possess. 
He next came to the heads under which the effects arising 
from this state of things were classed. These were 
divided into the " religious, moral, and social, the sanitary 
and economic." The sanitary and economic would run 
very much together, still they had each distinct aspects. 
Then they came to the causes of these evils ; and first 
there was the Law of Settlement. Everybody was 
aware that the law of settlement, even modified as it had 
been of late years, was still one of the most crying evils 
of the time as affecting the subject under consideration, 
more especially in the rural districts. No doubt, before 
manufactures were distributed all over the country, and 
before agriculture was relieved from the fiscal restrictions 
which formerly existed, there was a certain degree of 
jealousy between the two classes of the population in the 
agricultural and the manufacturing districts, each pre- 
dominating jn its turn, and each experiencing periods of 
prosperity aid adversity. The two periods were seldom 
coincident, and under the then existing state of things, 
the good feeling which ought to exist between the manu- 
facturing and the agricultural population was frequently 
disturbed. As to the influence of the Poor Laws, it 
was not so much upon the dwellings of the poor as 
upon their habits and thoughts, tending to lessen their 
interest in the soil they tilled, and in the landlord 
for whom they worked. Next, there was the " tenure of 
property, and the legal difficulties affecting the transfer of 
property." There was no doubt great room for improve- 
ment in these respects, and, lastly, they came to the most 
important questions of all, " What could be done by lcgis- 
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lation, and what could be done without legislation," to 
remedy the evils which all admitted to exist, and they 
concluded by asking the meeting to suggest any mode by 
which this Society could give its assistance in one way or 
the other. If it was thought the Society could assist by an 
appeal to the legislature, he was authorised by the Council 
to state that they would be only too happy to co-operate in 
promoting whatever the Conference might think best in 
that direction. If, however, it should be thought more 
good could be done without legislation, then the Journal 
of the Society would be open to communications and prac- 
tical suggestions from those who would forward them to 
the secretary ; and the rooms of the Society, and the ser- 
vices of its officers, would be at the disposal of those who 
desired to take active practical steps to forward the great 
object they had in view, viz., the improvement of the 
dwellings of the poor, by which their comforts might be 
increased, the value of their labour enhanced, and their 
families raised in social position in the country. He 
now begged to invite observations on the first subject on 
the list, viz. : — " On the insufficient number of habita- 
tions for the labouring classes in town and country," 

Mr. S. Redgrave suggested, that, as such abundant evi- 
dence existed in confirmation of the first two propositions, 
they should pass on to the consideration of the next topic. 
Mr. Benjamin Shaw said, looking to the vast demoli- 
tion of dwellings occasioned by street improvements and 
the construction of railways, it was important to consider 
whether the local authorities in the one case, and the 
railway promoters in the other, should not be called upon 
to provide accommodation for dwellings elsewhere. 

Mr. Bodkin suggested that that consideration would 
come more properly under the head of " Remedies." 

The Chairman having put to the meeting the confir- 
mation of the first two propositions, 

Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., was not content that the 
first two propositions should be so rapidly passed over. The 
Chairman had been so good as to allude to his (Mr. 
Godwin's) endeavours for many years past to make known 
the condition of London in regard to dwellings for the 
labouring classes. His writings on the subject went to 
prove the truth of these first two propositions. But he 
had not been listened to. Houses described ten or twelve 
years ago as having in every room a separate family ; houses 
of ten and twelve rooms, containing 40 or 50 people, re- 
mained in the same bad state. It was true these state- 
ments had often been made before, but it was only by 
frequent reiteration the public could be made to think 
seriously of these things. It was not alone in the old 
tumble-down houses of London that this crowding of 
families existed, but the same state of things was to be 
found in newly-built houses in new streets. Eight-roomed 
houses — not old — built for one family, with domestic 
appurtances for one family, were found to be occupied by 
a family in each room, with a total disregard of the 
decencies of life. The public required to be constantly 
reminded of these facts, and even now they found edu- 
cated men questioning whether degradation of health 
and consequent degradation of morals really resulted from 
this mode of life. No one could inquire into the con- 
dition of any of these houses without finding that a low 
state of health was brought about, which, on the part of 
adults, led them to the gin-shop, and produced a weakly 
and sickly population, while the children living herded 
together in this manner lost all sense of decency ; they 
were educated downwards, and there was no wonder they 
resulted in a population of thieves and prostitutes, while 
in the middle class families, under ordinary circumstances, 
the children grew up honest, healthful, and virtuous. 
The children brought up in the dwellings he had 
described must necessarily grow up pests to society, and 
constantly recruited the ranks of the " dangerous classes." 
These were the people that formed the great bulk of the 
crowd at public executions, and who were otherwise 
seldom seen in daylight. The children were brought up 
to theft as a trade, and the chance of getting into prison 



was one of the ordinary risks attaching to the profession ; 
and those who did not die off — as the large majority did 
— were a constant expense to the more honest part of 
society. He mentioned these matters Jn order to show 
the enormous amount of evil which was being done by 
the over-crowded state of the dwellings of the poor. 

Mr. Wm. Long would remark, under this head, that the 
Society might use its influence in acting upon public 
bodies or the legislature. A more fitting time could not 
have been chosen for the discussion of this subject. Many 
efforts were being made to mitigate all the existing evils. 
The trustees of Mr. Peabody's munificent gift had erected 
buildings of a substantial and imposing character ; but, 
at the same time, the rents were such that none but 
mechanics, earning good wages, could occupy them. Under 
a particular Act of Parliament the Corporation of London 
had a fund now at its disposal for the same object, and, 
he believed, it could be shown to them that, in the erec- 
tions they intended to carry out in Farringdon-street, if 
they built a particular kind of house for the working 
classes of that district the undertaking would prove highly 
remunerative. He was warranted in this assertion by the 
accounts of the society with which he was connected — 
the Society for the Improvement of the Dwellings of the 
Labouring Classes. In the case of that society their opera- 
tions were decidedly remunerative ; and he submitted that 
the authorities of the City might advantageously make 
use of the experience thus gained. He would suggest 
that when these houses were erected, admission to them 
should be given, in the first instance, upon the recom- 
mendation of the great employers of labour in the locality, 
the clergy, and others. He had taken a personal interest 
in maintaining the late Smithfield-market area as an open 
space, the efforts for which failed ; but, he believed, in 
the erection of the new meat market some provision would 
be made with a view to buildings for the working classes, 
as a vast number of houses had been swept away, and a 
great mass of people dislodged. Though we might hope 
eventually to see suburban villages for the labouring 
classes of London, still there were great numbers who 
must reside where they were employed. On the third 
head of this subject — viz., the effects arising from the pre- 
sent state of things, lie could hardly trust himself to 
speak. Leaving out the question of religion, he believed 
the moral effects were beyond conception. He did not 
know whether those he was addressing had ever visited 
any of the courts in the Strand. They might go into 
one court and find it occupied by respectable persons, the 
houses well organised, clean, and the rooms well attended 
to; while, in another court in the same vicinity, they 
found the state of things which had been so ably referred 
to by the last speaker. 

Rev. L. Tugwell could, from his personal knowledge 
and experience as a clergyman in London, confirm the 
statement made as to the insufficiency of the number and 
badness of accommodation of houses for the working 
classes. There were in his own parish (St. Giles's) many 
houses to which he had called the attention of the officer 
of health, who stated he would condemn the houses if 
the poor people had any other place to go to. He had 
seen frequently as many as eight persons living and sleep- 
ing in one very small room. The great want of the lo- 
cality was decent accommodation for these poor people at 
the same rent they now paid, for they were paying very 
highly for the miserable rooms they now occupied. 

Mr. Archibald White said that, so great was the 
demand for dwellings of a superior description, that in 
a parish in Buckinghamshire, 2,000 acres of waste land had 
been enclosed and covered with cottages which were let 
before they were finished. 

Rev. Thos. Pyne said that, in many country districts, 
the state of things was as bad as in London and large 
towns. He thought it very desirable that they should be 
in possession of statistics, showing the number of dwell- 
ings, as compared with the population at large, which he 
had no doubt would give the public an idea of the true 
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etate of things in reference to particular districts. He 
did not believe the public generally were aware of the 
wretched character of the dwellings of the working 



Mr. Marsh, M.P., remarked that, while they must be 
unanimous on the two first propositions, and must all agree 
that the houses were as bad a9 they could be, it was worthy 
of notice that the dwellings were in many cases the same 
as they were years and almost centuries ago. It was, 
therefore, a consolation that they were met to deal with 
an evil which had not sprung up lately, but one which 
had existed from time immemorial. He knew cottages 
which had remained in the same condition in one family 
for |400 years. It was satisfactory to know that they 
were met to deal with an evil for which they might hope, 
sooner or later, to find a remedy. 

Mr. W. Weitgabth said the fact of poor people pay- 
ing two and three shillings per week for a miserable 
room, in a wretched house, showed how scaroe the accom- 
modation was ; and the people would gladly go elsewhere 
if they had the opportunity. 

Mr. Thomas Hare, in reference to the observation from 
Mr. Marsh that they were not to deal with an evil which 
had existed for centuries, said, however much that might 
apply to places where the population had not increased, it 
did not apply to London and large towns generally. Mr. 
Godwin had pointed out evils which, so far from de- 
creasing, it was to be apprehended were increasing with 
the growth and concentration of population in large cities, 
and with the increase of our commerce and manufac- 
tures, and those evils had increased within the present 
generation. 

Mr. Marsh explained that his observation had reference 
to the country ; he had no doubt that the last speaker was 
quite correct in his remarks as to towns. 

Mr. W. H. Bodkin (Assistant Judge) said, as he was 
unable to remain till they came to the subject of the 
" remedies," he would direct the attention of those who 
had thought what remedies, legislative or otherwise, 
should be adopted, to the fact that much of this crowd- 
ing of families in one room — so graphically described by 
Mr. Godwin, was to be attributed to the desire of the poor 
themselves to underlet the houses which they occupied. 
He had seen houses which were well constructed, and 
where the rooms were adapted to the accommodation of a 
family with decency and comfort, but the disposition to 
get a portion of the rent repaid induced the occupiers to 
under-let the rooms to others, and caused the evils arising 
from crowding to which allusion had been made. He 
mentioned this because one of the most important points 
in considering the remedies would be the best mode of 
controlling this overcrowding. 

Mr. G. M. Murphy, having referred to the destruction 
of whole streets of house property in Southwaik for railway 
purposes, thought this Conference might suggest that if 
railway companies caused this paucity of dwellings they 
ought to be called upon to take some steps towards sup- 
plying the wants they created. The evil in this respect on 
the south side of the Thames was terrible ; in some cases 
whole streets had been destroyed; in others, the out- 
houses were taken down, while the dwellings remained 
without the accommodation required for comfort and 
decency. He thought, as to the insufficiency of dwellings 
in towns, one great cause had been, the immense destruc- 
tion of dwellings in the poorer neighbourhoods, for rail- 
way companies sought, as much as possible, to avoid the 
richer localities and destroyed the poorer class of property. 
Mr. Peabody's gift to the City was a magnificent one, but 
he was afraid it would be an evil rather than a good, for 
it would shake the confidence of the working people when 
they saw the money given for their benefit expended in 
buildings the rents of which were, for the most part, en- 
tirely out of their power to pay. 

The Chairman then read the following resolution, as 
embodying the opinion of the meeting on the first two 
propositions, viz. : — 



" That it is the unanimous opinion of this meeting that 
there is at present, in town and country, a very insufficient 
number of dwellings for the labouring classes, and that the ac- 
commodation is bad and unsuitable for the classes now occupy* 
ing these dwellings." 

The resolution having been unanimously agreed to, 

The Chairman called attention to the next subject 
under this first head, viz. : — " The effects arising from 
this state of things — religious, moral, and social, sanitary 
and economic." 

Rev. Banks Robinson, as vicar of a parish in the county 
of Suffolk, had met with the most painful experiences of 
the evils arising from the present state of the dwellings 
of the poor. He mentioned instances of evils arising 
from this state of things. 

Rev. T. Pyne mentioned that in the Union of which 
he was a guardian, they had been obliged to erect a fever 
hospital at an exp nse of £900. That was one of the 
economic results of the present state of the dwellings of 
the labouring classes. There could be no doubt of the 
fact that diseases of a febrile character were propagated 
by the miserable condition of the houses, the over-crowd- 
ing, and the want of means of proper ablution. 

Mr. Marsh, M.P., remarked that the sanitary and eco- 
nomic questions were bound together. Workmen in the 
country, partly through the clearing of cottages from es- 
tates under the present law of settlement, had often to 
walk long distances to and from their work, which was a 
most uneconomical arrangement, as much of the physical 
energy that would otherwise be employed in labour, was 
expended in walking to and from it. That was a ques- 
tion which called for consideration. 

Mr. S. Redgrave thought the deteriorated condition 
of the health of female domestic servants must have 
been remarked, the seeds of ill-health having been sown 
in early life, arising from the unhealthy habitations in 
which they were brought up during their youth. 

Mr. C. Wren Hosktns said the economic question was 
largely mixed up with the other points included under 
this head. It was notorious that the want of sufficient 
cottages in the country often obliged the agricultural 
labouring population to walk several miles to their 
work. The walking alone was nearly equal to a day's 
march of a soldier, in addition to which the day's 
labour had to be performed, although, under such con- 
ditions, the labour must necessarily be of a very de- 
teriorated character. The economic effect was to make 
wages higher where the labourers lived at a distance from 
their work, and to make the article of labour supplied in- 
ferior to what it would be under more favourable condi- 
tions. 

Rev. L. Tuowell said the existing state of things was 
most injurious to the religion and morality of the country. 
He had remarked that where people were most crowded 
together in houses, there they were most indifferent to 
religious duties. As regarded morality it was evident to 
all who were conversant with people in such circumstances 
that it was in a very low state indeed, where fathers, 
mothers, and grown-up children are all sleeping in one 
room. This state of things drove the elder members of 
the family to the gin-shop, and the children into the 
streets, where they came in contact with children of a 
better class amongst whom they spread the seeds of vice, 
and the evil was extended far and wide. With regard 
to the sanitary state of those habitations it was fearful. 
Fever broke out in his parish a year ago, and had pre- 
vailed ever since. It commenced in a miserable hovel, 
not fit for human habitation, and spread all over the 
parish. He thought it advisable that the medical officers 
of parishes should be perfectly disconnected from, and 
wholly independent of, the parochial authorities, as the 
duties would, under such circumstances, be better per- 
formed. 

The Chairman said he would read the resolution, 
which he believed would represent the opinion of the 
meeting on this point, viz. : — 
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" That the evil effects arising from this state of things in a 
religious, moral, social, sanitary, and economic point of view, 
in the opinion of this meeting demand the immediate and 

serious attention of the country." 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman said they now came to the consideration 
of a much more important point, viz. : — 

" The causes to which these evils may be or have been 
attributed : such as the law of settlement — the poor laws 
— tenure of property : such as mortmain — the leasehold 
system — tenancy for life, &c. ; legal difficulties affecting 
the transfer of property ; difficulty of providing proper 
dwellings at a cost which will be remunerative to capital 
in town and country." 

Lord Berners said it was only necessary to refer to the 
statistics laid before Parliament to see the extent to which 
the poor had been driven from the rich parishes of the 
west into the poor parishes in the eastern districts of the 
metropolis. In parishes in the west of London, where 
20 years ago the poor rate was 4s. or 5s. in the pound, it 
was now scarcely as many pence ; whilst a corresponding 
increase had taken place in the rates of the eastern parts 
of London. He conceived that the abolition of the exist- 
ing laws of settlement and removal would be one of the 
greatest boons that could be afforded to the poor man, and 
would remedy many of the existing evils. They must 
be aware that in the country there were what were called 
open parishes and close parishes. At one period of his 
life he held the opinion that a country gentleman did his 
duty if he saw that the parish in which he lived was put 
into a perfect state with regard to the cottages and their 
condition; but on further looking into the subject, he 
found that what were called " model parishes " were the 
worst that could be. That was where builders ran up a 
few cottages, which were let at high rents to persons of 
questionable character, who had been driven out of the 
close parishes and congregated in a mass in the open 
parishes ; and that was one of the reasons why he felt 
satisfied — after a good deal of consideration of the matter 
— that the abolition of the laws of settlement and removal 
would be a great boon to the working classes. He thought 
that a cottage occupied by a family should not have less 
than three sleeping rooms ; but it was desirable that in 
country parishes there should be different classes of cot- 
tages, one of which should consist of ground floor only, 
for the occupation of aged people, and which could be let 
at a very low rent ; another class at a little higher rent, 
and adapted for young married people ; but that, for 
the generality of cottages, there should be three sleeping 
rooms. He hoped to see some practical results from the 
discussion in which they were now engaged ; but it could 
not be too much impressed upon their minds that they 
must not hope to engage in the building of labourers' 
cottages as a matter of pecuniary profit ; though it was 
undoubtedly the duty of the proprietors of the soil to 
supply proper cottage accommodation. 

Mr. John Dillon said they had arrived at the most 
important part of the discussion. They had considered 
the effects, and were now debating the causes. This he 
thought the most essential part of the inquiry, because 
the discovery of the causes would enable them to apply 
the remedy which was to remove them. He did not con- 
fine this question to whether a cottage should have two or 
three sleeping rooms. It affected the moral condition of 
the people at large, not the poor only. If they erected 
better houses they would have better men and better 
women. It affected their education , their moral condition, 
and their political standing. If they saw the labouring 
classes aspiring to political privileges they must give them 
good education, good habits, and render them fit to 
exercise those privileges aright. They had the fact 
before them that in this great commercial country, where 
so much capital was employed, very little of it had been 
devoted to the providing of dwellings for the working 
classes, either in town or country. The noble lord who 
preceded hint had stated that landed proprietors must not 



expect to provide habitations for the poor in the hope of 
their being remunerative as an investment. It was on 
that account that he (Mr. Dillon) had risen to say that 
the operation of the Poor Law was vitally connected with 
the question, and was one of the causes they were now 
inquiring into. It was veiy properly urged that in the 
existing state of the laws of settlement and removal it 
was not to the interest of the landed proprietors to build 
good cottages on their estates, and that they really injured 
their estates thereby. He believed that to be an effective 
cause of the stagnation of improvement in the houses of 
the labouring population. It would be out of place to 
enter at this time into the origin of the poor law, in 
the time of Elizabeth, but he understood the spirit 
of that law to be that a man should not be allowed 
to perish without assistance from his fellow-creatures; 
the consequence of this was, a fear was created that 
the certainty of assistance would lead the poor not 
to exert themselves to provide for their own main- 
tenance ; and to counteract that fear various measures 
had been resorted to, such as the scanty dietaries of the 
poorhouse ; but he thought they might substitute an oppo- 
site influence to this, viz., the love of home. Make a 
workman's home comfortable and happy, and a source of 
domestic enjoyment, and the love of home would operate 
far more powerfully than the fear of the workhouse as an 
incentive to him to support himself. With the proprietor 
of a large estate, and a man of fortune, the motive 
was strong to make his dependents as happy and as 
contented as possible, but there was the latent fear pre- 
sent that if he encouraged population around him he 
would have to pay for it in poor's rates, and would to 
that extent injure his estate by providing residences for 
his woikpeople. This he regarded as one of the main 
causes of the present state of things, for, after all, those 
engaged in commercial life knew that self-interest would 
prevail ; and if, by the alteration of the poor law, they 
could make it to the interest of the landowner to provide 
good cottages on his estate, and to promote the building of 
good houses in his neighbourhood, they would succeed in 
the end they sought better than by any other means that 
could be devised. He would therefore suggest a uniform 
rating for Unions of parishes in the first instance, which 
might afterwards be extended to the wlwle country, from 
which he believed the most beneficial results would accrue. 
He thought it right to state that he had changed his views 
on this subject. He had formerly spoken and written 
against a national rating for the relief of the poor, but he 
was now persuaded, if it were acted upon, it would tend 
to promote the welfare of all classes of the community, 
for he considered England to be the moral republic of the 
world, and by our teachings, morally and politically, we 
had extended the benefits of our system to mankind in 
general. We had yet a great work to do. Having 
provided for the wise, the scientific, the learned, and the 
rich, it behoved us now to provide for the welfare of the 
poor, and thus we should not only benefit that class of 
society aloue, but the whole community. 

Lord Berneus, in explanation, said although he had 
given his opinion that the building of cottages for agri- 
cultural labours was not a profitable investment, he hoped 
at the same time he had made it clear that he considered 
it not only the duty, but the interest, of the landlord to 
build as many cottages as could possibly be_ required for 
the workpeople on his estate. He had felt this so strongly 
himself that he had built a great number of cottages, 
and he found that they paid him, indirectly, from the 
advantage of having the workmen upon the spot ; and the 
farms had become more valuable in consequence of the 
labourers being in a condition to do a good day's work, 
instead of being exhausted by walking several miles to 
reach their work. 

Mr. Murphy coincided to the full extent in all that 
had been said upon the sanitary part of the question, but 
it should not go forth from this meeting that the low 
moral religious condition of the working classes was 
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entirely owing to the want of better dwellings, because, 
if that were to be taken as true, the converse should be 
true also — that where there were good dwellings the 
religious and moral character of the people would be high, 
but that was not always the case. He mentioned that, 
some time ago, he took the trouble of mapping out the 
district on the south of the Thames, from the foot of 
Waterloo-bridge to the foot of London-bridge, taking the 
Borough-road and the new street in Southwark as the 
boundaries, and he found in that district, which comprised 
scarcely half a square mile, there were no fewer than 311 
public-houses. Tracing the influence of that number of 
public-houses in such a locality, might they not fairly say, 
if they could 'get good men and women they would 
demand to have better dwellings? He was convinced 
if it were not for the drinking propensities of the people 
there would have been no need of this Conference. It 
was a terrible thing to know that in this country there 
were no fewer than 840,000 paupers. He did not under- 
rate the difficulties of the laws of settlement and removal, 
and other parochial intricacies affecting this question, but 
he thought the great mischief was that, amongst a town 
population such as he had referred to, there were 311 
public-houses in an area in which there were only 50 
bakers' and 30 butchers' shops. 

Mr. Kime fully agreed with the statement that the 
building of cottages could not be carried out to be remu- 
nerative to either landlord or occupier, looking at it in a 
pecuniary sense only, and could only be so, having regard to 
the advantage of the labourers living within easy distance 
of their work ; but the existing poor law exercised an un- 
favourable influence. He could bear testimony to the fact 
that the town in which he lived was crowded with agri- 
cultural labourers, who had to walk several miles to their 
work on estates where there were not more than two or 
three cottages. The result was, that while in the suburban 
parishes the poor rates were not more than Is. or 2s. in 
the pound, in the town to which the agricultural popula- 
tion was driven the rates were as high as 3s., 4s., and 
4s. 6d. in the pound. He felt certain that, if the law of 
settlement were altered, the difficulty of getting land- 
owners to provide cottages would be removed. 

Eev. Harvey Brooks agreed with most that had 
fallen from Mr. Dillon and Mr. Murphy; but he did 
not concur in the statement, that good men and good 
women would make good dwellings. He had met with 
families of working people who, with every desire to 
maintain the decencies and proprieties of life, had not the 
necessary accommodation in their houses for doing so, and 
this no means of their own could procure. 

Mr. S. Redgrave remarked, that no one could suppose 
that all the virtue was in palaces and all the vice in the 
dwellings of the poor ; at the same time it would be found 
from statistics that much of the crime of the country was 
engendered and fostered in the most wretched dwellings ; 
and the poor people who inhabited them resorted to the 
gin shop because it offered so strong a contrast to their own 
dark and comfortless homes, and they spent a large por- 
tion of their earnings in this manner. 

Rev. J. B. Owen thought that, considering the vast 
number of dwellings of the industrious classes that had 
been removed in and about London for railway purposes, 
it should go forth as a suggestion from this Conference, 
that, upon the principle of compensation recognised in all 
other matters, railway companies were bound to provide 
cheap trains, at such hours, morning and night, as would 
enable the labouring classes of towns to occupy suburban 
dwellings, by means of which a vast amount of the evils 
arising from crowded habitations might be obviated. 

Mr. John Brooke said it had been feared that, in 
building larger and more commodious houses for families, 
the people would avail themselves of the opportunity of 
taking lodgers, but he apprehended it was quite within 
the power of the landlord to obviate that evil. 

Lord Lyttelton remarked that the extreme multifa- 
riousness of the subject made it difficult to deal with it, 



in a satisfactory way, on an occasion of this kind, nor 
would he attempt to do so. With regard to the law of 
settlement, it was only one branch of the poor law. 
Many years ago Mr. Coode wrote a very excellent report 
on the laws of settlement and removal, in which he simply 
recommended the abolition of the law of removal, leaving 
the law of settlement as it was, the effect of which would 
be that no poor person could be removed without his own 
consent. The law of settlement gave the right of relief 
in one place, and one place only ; therefore, in parishes 
which had numerous habitations for the poor, the rates 
were much higher than elsewhere, and there was thus a 
discouragement to owners of property to erect cottages 
which might increase the rates upon that property. This 
was, doubtless, the effect of the law of settlement, 
but to alter this state of things was by no means so easy, 
and his conviction was there was no medium between the 
present law and a national rating for the relief of the 
poor; a mere enlargement of area would not, in his 
opinion, be sufficient. Lord Malmesbury, Lord Berners, 
and others, had proposed a national rating, but there was 
great difficulty in the way of adjusting that question. 
Since the alteration of ^the poor law, however, Parlia- 
ment had in some degree extended the area of rating for 
particular purposes, and there were several charges, such 
as those for vagrants and pauper lunatics, which were now 
thrown, not on parishes, but on unions, and, as far as he 
had observed, the evils which were expected by some from 
that system had not followed. He thought it desirable 
to go on in the same direction with regard to the rating 
for the poor. No doubt, as to the obstruction to cottage 
building, a national rate would be an effectual remedy, 
because in that case it would make no difference to the 
owners of property whether they had many cottages or 
few. A very able article lately appeared in the Saturday 
Review, in which it was proposed to abolish the whole law 
of settlement and removal entirely, and replace it by one 
short Act of Parliament, which was very ingeniously 
sketched out. The principle on which it was based was 
undeniable, viz., that the support of the labourer ought to 
come out of the proceeds of his labour, and that he should, 
therefore, be relieved by the parish where he had 
laboured for a certain time. But the question was 
whether this would not lead to as much litigation as the 
present law. For the purposes of this conference they 
might pass a resolution as to the undoubted effects of the 
law of settlement on the building of cottages. He should 
have no hesitation in supporting such a resolution, from a 
conviction that the utmost freedom of the circulation 
of labour would be beneficial to the labouring man. 
He would say one word as to the effect on towns of the 
destruction of house property by the invasion of railways 
and other public works. The great and deplorable mis- 
chief, as regarded the metropolis especially, was that 
whole blocks of buildings occupied by the poor were 
removed to make room for modern improvements, and 
the people driven from them without anything being done 
to provide them dwellings elsewhere. That question had 
been brought before Parliament by Lord Derby, and he 
had hoped something would have been done in it, but it 
had been passed over. There could be nothing more 
unobjectionable than an expression on the part of this 
meeting that Parliament should make it obligatory upon 
public bodies and railway companies in the prosecution of 
their works to leave the poor, with regard to their dwell- 
ings, at least in no worse position than they were before. 
This was attempted by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests some fifteen or sixteen years ago, in the same way 
as with a Common Inelosure Bill, that some part should 
be given over to be reserved for the benefit of the labour- 
ing classes as land ; and when a railway took a given 
amount of land, nothing would be easier than to re- 
quire that, in the apportionment of that land hereafter, 
there should be a reservation of a portion for the dwel- 
lings of the poor on that spot, and that those dwellings 
should be built under proper sanitary and social ar- 
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rangements. That must, undoubtedly, be a question of 
legislation. Railway companies might be compelled to 
run cheap trains for the working people at given times ; 
and, where they dispossessed the poor of dwellings, a pro- 
portionate number of houses should be provided else- 
where, under proper sanitary rules. He should be glad 
to support a general resolution to the effect that the law 
of settlement acted unfavourably on the erection of dwell- 
ings for the poor, and that the provision of dwellings, in 
the place of those removed, should, in many cases, be 
made imperative. 

Mr. Harrold attributed the present state of things 
mainly to the effects of the law of parochial settlement. 
Large numbers of cottages were often pulled down in 
order to relieve the rating of parishes. The object was to 
keep down the parochial rates as much as possible, in- 
asmuch as the contribution to the union rates depended 
upon the amount of the parochial rates. The consequence 
was frequently, that parishes which could best bear the 
burden had the least to pay. In parishes belonging to a 
single landlord, and occupied by one or two tenants, there 
was no poor-rate at all. If a family became destitute, the 
landed proprietor would support them rather than pay 
rates, and in such instances they did not contribute a 
farthing to the union rating. A committee of the House 
of Commons sat on this question some time ago, when 
valuable evidence was given by a parochial officer of 
Louth, who suggested that instead of parochial settlement 
there should be a union settlement, and he (Mr. Harrold) 
thought, if that plan were adopted, one great difficulty in 
this question would be obviated. There was this objection 
to the present system , that where persons were liable to be 
supported by a single parish, they might not be good work- 
men, but still the farmer must find work for them, as it 
was cheaper to do so than to support them in idleness out 
of the parish rates ; but if the system of union rating were 
adopted, it would not be to the interest of occupiers to 
employ indifferent labourers. 

Mr. Frederic Goldsmid, while agreeing in the effects 
produced by the law of settlement, questioned whether a 
remedy would be found under a system of national rating. 
The true evil was the inadequacy of wages. In the 
manufacturing districts the wages were from 25s. to 30s. 
per week, while in Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Kent, and 
other counties they did not exceed 10s. or 12s. per week. 
Under such circumstances they must see the utter impos- 
sibility of labourers paying sufficient rent to provide 
themselves with proper dwellings. He thought it was 
quite a mistake to argue this question on the ground of 
benevolence, and they could not hope for an adequate 
supply of dwellings, either in town or country, upon the 
principle of philanthropy. It would be destructive of 
the feeling of independence which was innate in working 
men, and would tend to make them a community of 
paupers. 

The Chairman then submitted the following resolu- 
tion, as expressive of the opiuion of the meeting on these 
points : — 

" That in the opinion of this meeting the present lamentable 
state of the dwellings of the labouring classes is materially 
induced by the Law of Settlement and the limited area of 
Pooi-law rating." 

The Chairman then invited discussion on the next two 
subjects, under the head of " Causes," viz. : — " Tenure of 
Property " and " Legal difficulties affecting the Transfer 
of Property." 

Mr. Thomas Hare said on these points, to which he 
had paid considerable attention, a discussion had taken 
place at the Law Amendment Society, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Stanley, and he might add that the draught 
of a Bill had been prepared, the leading provisions of 
which he hoped to bring before the meeting when they 
came to the discussion of the " Remedies." They were 
now considering the effects of the want of a prime neces- 
sity — a place for repose, decent association, and where 



a family could be brought up with something like home' 
feelings. Why was it that to the present day the pro- 
gress of industry, and the vast wealth produced by labour, 
with the vast wages fund of the country — how was it that 
these could not be brought to bear to provide this article of 
prime necessity ? It was mainly this, that the laws of the 
transfer of property stood in the way of enabling the working 
classes to obtain this necessary requirement. Take the cases 
of an engineer, or the foreman of a workshop, or work- 
man of superior or inferior rank, what was the position 
these were placed in ? Take the dock-labourer, earning 
18s. a week ; he must live within moderate distance from 
his work, and he was obliged to pay 2s. or 3s. a week for 
a single room in which he and his wife and children must 
live. Why was he bound to pay that extravagant price 
for a single room ? He had not only to pay the fair re- 
turn upon capital, but was obliged to contribute for those 
of his own class, who did not pay at all, or who actually 
injured the property. He had to pay for the repairs 
necessary on a change of tenancy, and, in addition, he 
must pay for the collector who took the rents. There 
were also legal expenses and ejectments, besides legal 
expenses in the case of defaulting tenants. All these 
things were charged upon the poor tenant, and these he 
would escape, if instead of being the tenant of another, 
he were his own tenant. Whence arose this diffi- 
culty? It consisted in the laws relating to the trans- 
fer of property. In the transfer of merely a suite 
of rooms in Lincoln's Inn £50 was very easily expended. 
He thought they were in a position now with re- 
gard to property which enabled them to commence a 
better system. Under Lord Westbury'a Act they could 
have an undefeasible title by registration. Suppose they 
took a plot of ground, they could obtain an indefeasible 
title from the Land Transfer Office, and they need not 
go back farther than that title. Upon such plot of land 
they could erect blocks of houses with numerous stones, 
each floor varying in rent as they went higher up, so as to 
suit all classes of occupants, and these floors might be 
conveyed each in a separate page of the register to- 
different owners. It was found by experience that cham- 
bers erected in this manner would cost only 9d. per cubic 
foot. If they had 2,000 cubic feet in two rooms, that at 
9d. per foot would amount to £75, adding £25 as the pro- 
portion for expenses of land, they had a total of £100, 
and for that £100 the two rooms might be purchased by 
the working man by the process adopted by building 
societies, so as to be abundantly profitable to him. By 
the payment of 3s. per week he became the immediate 
possessor, and in fifteen years he became the owner of 
those premises, in addition to paying 6 per cent, on the 
capital expended. This plan, was no novelty. It had 
been practised for centuries in Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
other cities, and in the Hanse towns they had had no 
transfer deeds for the last 500 years. The register was 
kept, and in that the transfers were made, and they re- 
cognised no other title or trust than appeared on the page 
of that register. By the abolition of the present system 
of legal conveyance as affecting this class of property all 
the better class of workmen, out of the great wages fund 
of the country, might become the owners of such places 
as it would be a pleasure to them to live in. It was a 
plan which he thought would suit all classes ot the 
labouring population, who would reside together as con- 
venience enabled them to do. It was a plan suited alike 
to the poor workman and to people of a higher grade, 
such as bankers' clerks, &c. The number of letters he 
had received from the latter class was enormous, setting 
forth how great the benefits of such a scheme would be to 
them. This Conference would, therefore, be quite right 
in saying that the law of transfer of real property stood in 
the way of the working classes becoming possessors of that 
article of prime necessity— a proper house to dwell in. 

Lord Lyttelton had no doubt the views of Mr. Hare 
on this question were quite correct. The law of transfer 
of real property was a great point in the consideration of 
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this subject. The system propounded by Mr. Hare was 
applicable to dwellings for the poor, because only recently 
Parliament had passed a statute affecting the transfer of 
property on a larger scale. At the same time, the plan 
laid down was so simple and obvious in its nature, that it 
was by no means one of the most difficult parts of the sub- 
ject to deal with. Mr. Murphy had said, if they had good 
people they would get good houses ; on the contrary, it 
was a lamentable part of the subject, that people who 
would appreciate good houses could not get them without 
paying an exorbitant rent. Most landlords were de- 
sirous of doing what they could in the way of religious 
teaching, but he had been told by a clergyman that they 
might do all they could, but the single bedroom beat 
them. Birmingham might be mentioned as a town pre- 
senting a remarkable exception to the general crowding 
of the population. It was part of the habits of the people. 
The town was full of small, ugly houses, which would ac- 
commodate poor families, and not more than one family 
dwelt in a house. That was in itself an enormous ad- 
vantage, and contributed to the better sanitary and moral 
state of that town. 

_ Mr. H. W. Feeelakd remarked that he resided in a 
district where there were a great many cottages and other 
property held on church leasehold tenure. The noble 
lord who had just addressed them was no doubt aware 
that whenever the leases had to be renewed a revaluation 
took plane. Every single cottage was subject to a revalu- 
ation, with a view to the fine, or, if enfranchised, with a 
view to the enfranchisement ; and that valuation did not 
depend upon the rent paid, but upon what was in the 
opinion of the valuer the improved value of the property. 
A landlord who had made improvements in his cottages 
was liable at each revaluation to pay not only according 
to the rent, but according to what the valuer thought the 
rent ought to be. Therefore, as a matter of pecuniary 
interest, it was not to the advantage of the proprietor to 
improve his property. In addition to this there was a 
large amount of property held under municipal corpora- 
tions and trustees of charities. In his own district he had 
many cottages held under the church tenure, and all these 
incidents of tenure were a considerable bar to improve- 
ments. If the districts of the country where this tenure 
prevailed were gone through, it would be found that poor 
dwellings held under this tenure were in a much worse 
state than those of freehold tenure. If the fact were as 
he had stated, it seemed to him exceedingly desirable to 
give— he would not say additional facilities for enfran- 
chisement — but some compulsory system which should 
compel the enfranchisement of all these dwellings held as 
renewable leaseholds, whether under ecclesiastical or lay 
corporations or charities, upon a fair basis, with the right 
to call for art itration in disputed cases. 

Sir Christopher Rawmnson, without denying what had 
been stated, viz., that church property was generally 
found in a bad condition, and that corporation property 
was much neglected, said he would not admit that to be 
a question for discussion on the present occasion. If they 
adopted the simple provisions of Lord Westbury's Act, all 
difficulties of tenure of property would fall to the ground. 
Mortmain did not affect the question — church property 
might be enfranchised, and was now beginning to be 
brought into as good condition as other property, and the 
same remark applied to college property. Without deny- 
ing there were great evils connected with those tenures, 
they ought not to encumber so practical a question as that 
which Mr. Hare had introduced with a discussion upon 
the reform of the law of tenure generally. The legal 
difficulties of transfer were wholly removed bv Mr. Hare's 
suggestions, and he (Mr. Kawlinson) believed it was not 
the question of tenure that affected the cottage system. It 
might be that the tenant for life of an estate did not like 
building cottages. In the south of England he found 
freehold cottages in as bad condition as those on the estate 
of a tenant for lite. If they asked the reason, in nine 
cases out of ten they would be told that private gentle- 



men could not lay out money for improvements which 
would return them only 3 or 4 per cent., but he was satis- 
fied they must come to it eventually, as men of good 
capital would not take farms — as was now the case in the 
north of England — unless there was a proper supply of 
labourers' cottages on the estate. 

liev. T. Pine thought the legal difficulties attending 
the transfer of property were a hindrance to improvements 
in the direction sought. The expenses attending the 
transfer of small properties were such as to deter persona 
from entering upon the purchase. He thought the lease- 
hold system was very injurious. If they could give a 
fee simple in cottage buildings it would do a vast amount 
of good in adding to the comforts of the poor in respect 
of their dwellings. 

The Chairman then read the following resolution, 
which was carried : — 

" Kesolved that the tenure of property and the legal diffi- 
culties attending its transfer, and the obstacles they interpose 
in obtaining sites, impede the labouring classes from becoming 
possessors of suitable dwellings, either as separate buildings 
or as portions of larger buildings." 

The Chairman then invited remarks on the remaining 
proposition under this head, viz. : — " The difficulty of 
providing proper dwellings at a cost which will be remu- 
nerative to capital in town and country." 

Lord Lyttelton remarked that no doubt the question 
now propounded was one great difficulty of the subject, 
viz. : — The interest to be obtained upon capital invested 
in this description of property. The want of capital on 
the part of landowners was not the great difficulty, for 
the Lands Improvement Company had ample powers to 
advance capital for the purpose of constructing cottages 
as well as for other improvements of estates ; but under 
ordinary circumstances it was almost impossible to get 
sufficient rent to make it worth while in a pecuniary point 
of view to build these cottages. 

Mr. Westgarth thought the principle of association, 
which had been found to work so well in other directions, 
might be beneficially applied in the present case. No 
doubt the feeling of most Englishmen was to have an 
independent home, but if they could not effect that to 
the full extent they desired, they might, by the principle 
of association, greatly increase their home comforts. Mr. 
Westgarth proceeded to lay before the meeting a plan for 
large buildings, containing four or five floors, and capable 
of accommodating 200 or 300 persons with the most 
approved sanitary arrangements, which he said could 
be obtained by the moderate contributions of the 
many. In such buildings he proposed that there 
should be a large hall common to the inmates in 
general. He attached as much importance to the hall 
as to any point in the plan, as being a counterpoise 
to the public-house. Having also advocated a large 
kitchen in common, he added that Mr. Corbett, of 
Glasgow, had shown what could be done by the pence 
of the many in procuring the best articles of food 
at the cheapest rate. He thought, if those principles 
were adopted, the saving to a working man with a family 
would be one-third, and to the single man one-half of the 
present cost for the necessaries of life. He was much 
gratified to find that the results arrived at by Mr. Hare 
entirely corresponded with his own views, particularly 
with regard to that great want of the working man, viz., 
two good rooms to live in, of which he might possess 
himself at a cost of £100. Those buildings, he said, 
might be carried out by joint-stock companies, and his 
calculations were that, after providing for repairs, in- 
surance, and public rates, the property would give a return 
to the promoters of 6 or 7 per cent. 

The Kev. A. W. Thobold remarked upon the 
value of land in large towns as materially affecting 
the costliness of dwellings for the poor. In the out- 
skirts of London, a cottage might be obtained at the 
same rate as was fixed for two rooms in the centre 
of London, where house property was of the greatest 
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value. In the vicinity of Covent-garden costermongers 
paid as much as 8s. or 9s. a week for their rooms, though 
they might get a good cottage at Camdentown for the 
same money. Just at the present moment the metropo- 
litan railways and street improvements tended very much 
to complicate the question before them, as they took 
away 60 much space that was formerly occupied by the 
dwellings of the poor. The construction of New Oxford- 
street dispossessed a poor population of 4,000 of their 
homes, and as they could not leave the neighbourhood 
where their employment lay, the result was they were more 
densely crowded than before ; and the last census showed 
that the population of that quarter of London was 
diminished by only 80. The new street from Tottenham- 
court-road to St. Martin's-lane would dispossess a popula- 
tion of 2,000 of the working classes. No doubt it would 
do much good in removing a great number of dirty, ill- 
ventilated dwellings, but whither were the poor inhabitants 
to go ? The more houses they pulled down the more 
they dispossessed a class of the population who were com- 
pelled to live within a certain centre. The great question 
then to be considered was the provision of other sites and 
the erection of other houses for the people thus dispossessed 
of their former dwellings. He was glad to find, from 
what had been stated, that the poor were becoming im- 
pressed with the necessity of having two rooms at least, 
and instances had come under his own knowledge in 
which men had deprived themselves of beer in order to 
secure that amount of accommodation for their families. 

Mr. Alderman Wateblow said he thought the more 
this subject was ventilated by persons desirous of striving 
to ameliorate the evils which exist the more would be 
accomplished ; though there were difficulties in the way, 
these difficulties might, with faith and earnestness, be easily 
overcome, and in reference to these some experience 
had already been gained. The first thing was to show 
that a moderate dividend might be derived from im- 
proved dwellings for the working classes. He might be 
told that the Metropolitan Association, which had la- 
boured for so many years, and the Society for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Labouring Poor, had failed 
to pay even a moderate dividend ; but he thought they 
ought to recollect that those who first put their hands 
to a great work too frequently failed to accomplish 
their object ; but the experience they gained was often of 
great value to those who followed them. He had little 
doubt that any society starting now, and avoiding the 
mishaps which others had fallen into, would pay a 
moderate dividend. He made that assertion upon facts 
and_ figures, the latest of which were the accounts of the 
Society for Improving the Dwellings of the Labouring 
Classes; the net earnings of their houses varied from 
1J to 14| per cent., and gave an average of 4 per cent. 
If that society, which started when there was a duty on 
glass, and when there were many Acts on the statute- 
book which interfered with building operations — if that 
society was able to pay a dividend of 4 per cent, in 
spite of all mistakes, any society of this kind starting 
now ought to pay an average dividend of more than 5 
per cent. He made this assertion on his personal expe- 
rience and upon the experience of the company of which 
Lord Stanley was chairman — viz., The Improved Dwell- 
ings Company (Limited). They might say that company 
was not yet paying a dividend, and therefore the statement 
was not a fair one; but that company was building blocks 
of dwellings on the same plan as those which had been in 
existence for more than a year in Finsbury. That society 
had already contracted for four blocks of buildings. They 
knew the amount of the contract, the amount of ground 
rent, as also the parochial rates, water rate, &c, of the 
entire buildings, and they could tell almost to a fraction 
what the return would be. Those blocks were now 
erecting ; three at Wapping, near the docks, where there 
was a large working population, and one in the new 
street at Southwark, both good sites and certain to com- 
mand good tenants. The calculation of the gross returns 



was 12J per cent., subject to a reduction of 40 to 45 per 
cent, for expenses, the estimates of which were based 
upon the experience of the Metropolitan Association, 
making the net returns about 6 or 7 per cent. Those figures 
were supported by the results of the be3t experiments of 
the Metropolitan Association, viz. :— the blocks they had 
erected for families. He was justified in taking the 
most favourable experiments, because if the Association 
had more capital they would imitate the3e. The build- 
ings at St. Pancras were erected at a time when the ex- 
penses of construction were greater than they were now ; 
and if they had to build them over again, erecting them 
so as to avoid the house-tax, they would pay the so- 
ciety over 5 per cent. He believed they now paid 4J per 
cent. whiUt subject to the house duty from not being 
built with open galleries. It was most important, in 
laying out these buildings, that they should bear in mind 
all the points which led to increase of taxation, because 
taxation — especially that of a local character — bore 
very heavily upon all these experiments. A gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Westgarth ), in speaking of 
buildings to be erected by associations of the working 
classes, suggested a square form, in which 200 or 30O 
families would be provided for. He thought that was 
objectionable, inasmuch as the persons who occupied these 
buildings had no deeire to be massed together in one spot. 
He thought small sites preferable, in which forty or fifty 
families only could be accommodated, while the adoption 
of larger sites looked like a desire to isolate a particular 
class of the community. Another point in erecting dwell- 
ings for the industrial classes, was to make each home 
as separate and distinct as possible. The better members 
of the labouring class had a horror of community in 
domestic life: and it was found that when anything was 
provided in common it was certain to give rise to dis- 
agreement. On that ground he objected to the propssi- 
tion for a hall and kitchen to be used in common. It was 
opposed to the present feelings of the English working 
man, who preferred to sit down quietly amongst his own 
family. He thought that was a feeling which should be 
cultivated rather than discouraged, for when he saw a young 
man driving a perambulator containing his children, ac- 
companied by his wife, or carrying his children in his 
arms, he put that man down to be a good member of 
society. They had to thank the legislature for the 
facilities afforded to association by the passing of the 
Limited Liabilities Act, and under such facilities they 
should endeavour, each person in his own district, to 
provide for the particular wants of that district. In order 
to illustrate his meaning, and give practical evidence of 
what might be done, he had been fortunate enough, 
within the last month, to start a society in his own dis- 
trict of Highgate. Less than a dozen gentlemen met, and 
at that meeting an association was formed, and a capital 
of over £3,000 subscribed. At the succeeding meeting 
the Articles of Association were agreed to, and at the next 
meeting the Company would be incorporated— all of which 
had been done at an expense of less than £25, paid by 
voluntary contribution, thus leaving the entire capital 
free for the purposes of the company. The day was 
past for high fees in connection with these objects. 
He would ' add, that in both the companies he had 
assisted in forming, professional gentlemen had offered 
their gratuitous services to aid in promoting the object. 
Associations in various parts of London might be 
formed in this way at very little expense, and 
great advantage resulted from a local knowledge of 
each district, in the acquaintance with and the selection 
of sites suitable for the purpose, and in that way 
he was persuaded a great deal might be done towards 
remedying the evils they were met to consider. There 
was one point he could not help alluding to, as 
tending to increase the difficulty of building houses for 
the working classes in towns-that was the tendency of 
the architects, in designing dwellings of this class, to 
make them of too ornamental a character. Eveiy man 
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naturally took a pride in the profession to which he be- 
longed ; but if the working man was to be kept independent, 
and not made the recipient of charity, the architects must 
lend their aid in designing buildings which would give 
the utmost amount of accommodation for the smallest 
■ amount of money. He did not say that a cheap thing 
must necessarily be ugly, but he would ask architects to 
-consider economy in material, in their design, more than 
they did at present. Frequently a pretty building was 
-designed, but the materials were wastefully employed ; 
for instance, eight-inch joists might be ordered, where 
seven-inch battens would cut to much better advantage. 
In illustration of these remarks lie would add that 
two schemes were now in progress — one in the City, 
and the other in the new street in Southwark. The 
• erection in the City consisted of basement, shops, and 
five stories, that in Southwark of basement, shops, and 
four stories. The elevation of each was about the same, 
and the rooms were within an inch or two of the same 
dimensions. There were the same number of rooms in 
each floor ; the frontage of the City blocks was 56 feet, 
and that of the other 60 feet, and yet those blocks, the 
tenders for which were let within a month of each other, 
would cost, the former £701 per floor, and the latter £505 
per floor. He had no doubt, when they were finished, 
the one which cost £701 would be the more ornamental 
structure of the two ; but when they were working for the 
labouring class they were not justified in spending so much 
in ornament. If they kept this in view, many of the diffi- 
culties hitherto in the way of providing dwellings for the 
labouring classes would be got rid of, and capitalists who 
invested their money in these undertakings would find 
•that they would get a fair return for it. 

The Chairman said he had been informed that the £505 
per floor was a private tender, whilst the £701 was the 
result of public tender. 

Mr. Henry Maynard remarked that he had indulged 
in cottage building as an amateur, and, like others, had 
found it expensive. He was pleased to hear the opinion of 
Alderman Waterlow, that 5 per cent, would be returned 
upon investments in dwellings for the poor. Although 
his own cottages had not brought him anything like that 
return, he was led from experience to believe, that by as- 
sociation and a due regard to the details of construction, 
dwellings of this class might be made to yield a fair re- 
turn. He had not undertaken what he had done in this 
direction with a view to pecuniary profit, but rather with 
a view to indirect advantages resulting from the improved 
condition of the occupants of the cottages, and the benefits 
to the rising generation, added to which was the feeling 
of gratification which was created by having done some- 
thing in what he conceived to be a right direction. He 
thought too much importance was given to making these 
undertakings commercially profitable, to the too great 
exclusion of the collateral benefits that were to be looked 
for. The great object was to remove every barrier to the 
improvement of the people, and no barrier was so great as 
the want of proper dwellings for the exercise of the do- 
mestic virtues. Mr. Maynard, following up the arguments 
that cottage property might be made to yield a fair return, 
referred to the successful operations of the Land Company 
of Canada, which was based upon similar principles 
to those which had been propounded to the meeting. 
He then alluded to the Cottage Improvement Society of 
Hastings, in which the capital invested amounted' to 
£17,000, the report of which showed, he believed, that an 
average of 5 per cent, was returned ; and he was of 
opinion that an institution formed under the auspices of 
this Society, paying a dividend of 4 per cent, in half- 
yearly instalments, would meet with abundant support. 
He thought, from what they had heard to-day, there wa9 
•every encouragement to proceed in this work, for they had 
never found that any well-planned project for the improve- 
ment of the moral and social condition of the people of 
this country had been long without supporters. 
Dr. Gbeenhill said that as the preceding speaker had 



particularly mentioned one of the societies with which he 
was connected (the Hastings Cottage Improvement 
Society, Limited), he would give veiy briefly the result 
of his experience in this matter. His attention was first 
drawn to the subject many years ago by the fact that by 
far the greater proportion of the deaths from fever and 
other zymotic diseases were found to occur in those parts 
of a town which were most deficient in cleanliness, good 
drainage, <fee. Upon consideration he came to the con- 
clusion that the most effectual way of remedying the evil 
was to purchase as many as possible of these places, in 
order to cleanse and purify them ; and accordingly he 
joined nine other persons in getting possession of one of 
the worst courts in Oxford, where he then resided. 
They succeeded in improving the condition of that par- 
ticular court ; but the experiment could not be considered 
as entirely successful, inasmuch as it had not been thought 
worthy of imitation elsewhere. It had, in fact, been 
conducted on an entirely erroneous principle, which con- 
templated the probability of an annual loss to the sub- 
scribers, instead of a moderate interest on their capital. 
Some years afterwards he resolved to make the same 
attempt at Hastings, with this important alteration, 
viz., that the necessary capital should be subscribed, 
not as to a charity, but simply as an investment. The 
Hastings Cottage Improvement Society was founded more 
than seven years ago by a few personal friends, and com- 
menced its operations with a capital of £750, which was 
invested in the purchase of ten poor cottages. It was 
successful from the very first, and increased so rapidly 
that the capital now amounted to £17,000, wherewith 
more than thirty purchases of freehold property in some 
of the worst parts of Hastings had been made. It was 
now larger than any similar society out of London, and 
the cause of this very unusual success was to be attributed 
in a great measure to the fact that the shareholders had 
regularly received a half-yearly dividend, at a rate never 
less than 5 per cent, per annum. As a comparison was 
often made between the building of new houses and the 
repairing of old ones, it might be mentioned that at 
Hastings the latter mode of proceeding, which had been 
chiefly followed, had [been found slightly more remuner- 
ative than the former. The success of the Hastings 
Society, when so many others, both in London and in the 
provinces, had failed, naturally attracted much notice, and 
induced some of the shareholders to repeat the experi- 
ment in the metropolis. Accordingly, rather more 
than three years ago, the London Labourers' Dwellings 
Society (Limited), was established, and commenced its 
operations in the parish of St. George's-in-the-East, near 
Wapping and the London Docks, where it had expended 
upwards of £10,000, and possessed nearly 100 freehold 
and leasehold houses. The shareholders had received a 
regular half-yearly dividend, and also a bonus, equivalent 
together to 5 per cent, per annum ; and the directors were 
now anxious to extend their purchases to other parts of 
London, and to issue additional shares in order to enable 
them to do so. As the necessary expenses connected with 
this sort of property had been mentioned by Mr. Water- 
low and others, and also in the valuable " Report on the 
Statistics of Dwellings Improvement in the Metropolis," 
lately issued by the Society of Arts, Dr. Greenhill said he 
would give the result of an analysis of the expenses of 
seven London societies established for the improvement of 
dwellings of the labouring classes ; and he was the more 
anxious to do this, in consequence of the great mis- 
apprehension that existed on this subject, arising from 
imperfect calculations, and especially from the omission of 
an adequate sinking fund in the case of leasehold pro- 
perty. Hence arose the expectations of a net rental 
of 14 or 15 per cent., which were sometimes held out 
to the inexperienced, and the subsequent disappointment 
that must invariably ensue to any person who managed his 
property prudently. From the nominal gross rental of 
house property a deduction should first be made for losses 
arising from empty tenements and bad debts. The 
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amount of this deduction varied very much in different 
places ; but perhaps it ought not to be reckoned in London 
on the average at much less than 10 per cent. From the 
gross rental actually received from the tenants the fol- 
lowing charges would, in all cases, have to be paid—viz., 
1, rates and taxes; 2, repairs; 3, insurance ; 4, collector, 
&c. ; and 5, miscellaneous ; to which, in the case of lease- 
hold property, would have to be added, 6, rent ; and 7, 
sinking fund. Some of these items of expense were 
quite beyond the control of the landlord, while others 
might be increased or diminished almost as he pleased. 
1. The rates and taxes varied very much in different 
parishes, and were, for the most part, beyond the land- 
lord's control, except in so far as he was able to relieve a 
large block of buildings from the house duly, by con- 
structing it with external galleries, as pointed out in Mr. 
Kigby's Report. The average deduction for rates and 
taxes in London had been about 16 per cent, and had 
formed the most important item of expense. 2. Therepairs 
had been about 11 per cent, in the case of the societies 
alluded to ; but they might vary at will to almost any 
extent. And here a builder would have a great advantage 
over an ordinary landlord, as he would be able to execute 
his own repairs at his own convenience, and in the most 
economical way. 3. The charge of insurance had been 
about 2 per cent. 4. The cost of collecting, &c., had been 
about 8 per qent., but this, in several instances, was mixed 
up with the expensive machinery required at a lodging- 
house. In ordinary cases, it need not amount to more 
than 5 per cent. ; and here also a person who collected his 
own rents, or who employed one of his own clerks to do 
it, would have an advantage over every other landlord. 
5. The miscellaneous expenses had amounted to about 6 
per cent., but here again the average had been swelled by 
the numerous items connected with lodging-houses, &e. In 
the case of ordinary cottage property, the sundries probably 
need not exceed 1 per cent. These five items of expense, 
which might be considered ordinary and universal, had 
amounted, on an average, to about 43 per cent., which might 
be a guide, to some extent, both to societies and indivi- 
duals, as to what the necessary expenses of freehold house 
property had really been found to be. In the case of 
leasehold property a further deduction would have to be 
made, both for the rent and also for the sinking fund, 
both of which items would, of course, vary in amount to 
a great and indefinite extent. The latter item was indeed 
very frequently omitted altogether, and it was this omis- 
sion that had in a great measure given rise to the exag- 
gerated and fallacious statements above alluded to, which 
seemed to require especial notice on this occasion. 

Mr. H. W. Fbeeland concurred in the remarks as to 
the desirability, in many cases, of renovating existing 
buildings rather than seeking to build new ones, the cost 
of which would not give an adequate return. He also 
entirely concurred in the suggestions of Mr. Alderman 
Waterlow, as to the principles on which dwellings for 
the working classes should be erected. Each home should 
be made as complete as possible in itself, and regard should 
be had to furnishing the largest amount of accommoda- 
tion at the least cost, more than to mere architectural 
decoration. In dealing with the subject of remuneration, 
they were dealing with the pith and marrowof the question! 
Mr. Dillon had truly said that self-interest was the great 
moving spring of human action, and if they invited opera- 
tions on a large scale they must look upon self-interest as 
the moving power. What did they mean by remunera- 
tion ? If they meant a large direct return in the shape 
of rent for the outlay, he feared that, in many cases, 
they would meet with disappointment. Lord "Berners 
had spoken of the extreme desirability of having im- 
proved cottages erected by proprietors, but at the 
same time his lordship added he believed they could 
not be made commercially remunerative. Still the 
noble lord was of opinion that it was to the interest 
of proprietors to erect good dwellings for the labour- 
ing classes. To get at his meaning they must look 



at this question in two points of view. There was the 
direct remuneration to be got in the shape of rent, and 
that was no doubt small ; but if they went a little further, 
and looked at the indirect benefits, if not in money, 
in money's equivalents, which they derived from the im- 
provement of cottages, he thought that they wore very 
large and too generally under estimated. Let them 
look at the indirect benefit in connection with health. 
They might not derive a large rental from giving the 
labourer a healthy home, but they got a better day's 
work from a healthy labourer than from a man who, 
dwelling in a comfortless and ill-ventilated cottage, was 
not so fit for work as he otherwise would be. Sickness, 
too, was one great source of the increase of the poor-rates, 
and if they provided healthy homes they not only 
had healthy labourers, but they diminished the 
poor-rates pro tanto. Again, looking to the question 
of the benefit of near residence, was not the 
labour of a man residing on the spot worth 
more than that of one who had to walk a long 
distance to hii work? Then again, what was the source 
of crime which cost so much to the country ? One 
reverend gentleman had said it was the beer-house, but 
the labourer was often almost driven to the beer-house 
by the wretched state of his home. If they provided 
healthy homes it would tend to keep men from the 
beershops, and a proportionate diminution in crime, and 
in the cost of crime, would be the result. Let them 
add, if possible, outlets, that children might be kept 
from the streets, where a career of crime often commenced 
in a series of petty larcenies. There was another point, 
namely, the great and growing cost of pauper lunatics ; 
not to go into the many causes of lunacy, money difficul- 
ties being a frequent one, he believed that the minds of 
these people were materially affected by the miserable 
condition of their homes, which might act most unfavour- 
ably upon a sensitive mind, and become a predisposing 
cause of insanity, by which the poor rates in many dis- 
tricts were materially increased. What he asked the 
meeting to consider was whether the indirect returns 
they got in all these ways from the improvement of the 
dwellings of the poor did not more than counter-balance 
any deficiency in money return, in the shape of rent, upon 
the outlay, which their duty to society called upon them 
to make. 

After a few words from Mr. Westgabth, in reply to the 
objections of Mr. Alderman Waterlow as to the form of 
building he had recommended, 

Mr. Mobtimeb remarked that this wasentirely a builder's 
question, and proceeded to point out, aided by the illus- 
tration of drawings, the prejudicial operation of the existing 
Building Act for the metropolis. He thought the reme- 
dies would be of a very limited character whilst that op- 
pressive enactment remained in force. 

In reply to a question from Mr. MuBrar, 

Mr. Alderman Wateblow replied, that the topmost 
storey of the three blocks of buildings to which he had 
referred, had brought the largest number of applicants* 
The roof was constructed as a drying ground, and on that 
account ready access to it was a desideratum with the 
tenants. The dimensions of each floor were uniform from, 
the top to the bottom of the building, and a slight reduc- 
tion of rent was made for the top floors. 

Mr. Gatliff mentioned, as the result of the experience 
of the Metropolitan Association, of which he was secre- 
tary, that the most unprofitable part of their operations 
had been the building of lodging houses for single men. 
This had been a considerable clog upon the profits of the 
association. They had expended about £15,000 in those 
buildings, which did not return more than a $ per cent.,. 
while the family dwellings gave a return on the average 
of 5 per cent. More recently-erected family dwellings 
had paid upwards of 6 per cent. With regard to the 
security of these investments he added that during the 
last twenty years the association had received £90,000 in 
rents, and the bad debts had not amounted to a J per cent. 
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The Chairman then read the following resolution as 
Tepresenting the opinion of the meeting on this head of 
the subject : — 

" That by proper attention to economy, by building to the 
extent only required by each district, and by the utmost care 
in avoiding unnecessary outlay in preliminary expenses, proper 
dwellings for the labouring classes can be provided which 
will realise in towns a fair dividend on the capital ex- 
pended ; and that although in rural districts, commonly 
speaking, the pecuniary return for capital invested in labourers' 
dwellings, considering the rate of their wages and their general 
circumstances, and the cost of repairs, can only be moderate, 
yet it may be regarded as satisfactory, when the consequent 
improvement of the character of the occupants, their comfort, 
their health, and the additional value of their labour are taken 
into account." 

In submitting this resolution, the Chairman added, he 
had intended to offer some remarks on this part of the 
subject, as he confessed he did not agree with some of the 
views expressed in the course of the discussion, although 
he believed the resolution fairly represented the feelings 
of the meeting. He would, therefore, take the opportunity 
of saying a few words at the next meeting to relieve 
himself of any apparent inconsistency with respect to this 
resolution. 

The above resolution having been agreed to, 
the meeting adjourned to the following day 
(Friday). The report of the proceedings of 
Friday's meeting will be given in the next num- 
ber of the Journal 
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Bacup Mechanics' Institute. — On the 18th of May, 
a large audience assembled at this Institution, to witness 
the distribution of prizes to the successful competitors 
connected with the various classes. Samuel Hall, Esq., 
•one. of the vice-presidents, occupied the chair, and dis- 
tributed the prizes. Those gained by females were for 
■reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and domestic 
economy. Those to males were for reading, writing, 
arithmetic, dictation, grammar, analysis, geography, 
■chemistry, phonography, and general proficiency. The 
Victoria Glee Society gave musical selections, one of 
which, " The Country Schoolmaster," was in character, 
and gave great satisfaction. The members of the reading 
and elocution class delivered several Shaksperean and 
other pieces. The examination proved that the pupils 
had acquired considerable proficiency in their various 
studies. Votes of thanks were carried by acclamation to 
Mr. S. Hall, Mr. H. Maden, and Dr. Worrall, who were 
-donors to the prize fund. Thanks were also cordially 
passed to the examiners, the singers, and the chair- 
man. 

Glasgow Mechanics' Institution.— On 17th of May 
the prizes awarded to the successful competitors in con- 
nection with the above Institution were publicly distri- 
buted in the large hall. In the unavoidable absence of 
the Lord Provost, the chair was occupied by Bailie 
•Couper, and there was a good attendance. The Chair- 
man having made a few remarks, Mr. J. McDouoall, 
Secretary, read the forty-first annual report by the 

directors, of which the following is an abstract: The 

various departments of instruction have been prosecuted 
with vigilance, and the results of the session now closed 
are quite equal to those of its predecessors. One or two 
new classes have been established in important subjects, 
which have been, to some extent, appreciated. Reports 
are given of the various classes, the first alluded to being 
the dancing and calisthenic class (Mr. Duncan Sinclair), 
the result of which has been encouraging. In the Greek 
and Latin classes (J. Miller, A.M.) the progress made by 



the students was most satisfactory, and their conduct and 
diligence were highly gratifying. During the session the 
number of tickets sold for the Spanish class (Mr. Archibald 
Revie) was 44. The attendance upon the whole has been 
well sustained. In the German class (Herr Behbann) the 
teacher expresses satisfaction with the real progress made. 
The course of instruction pursued in the French depart- 
ment (Mons. Dutoit) is for gentlemen in business, and 
others who require to learn quickly and yet thoroughly 
the French language, and both junior and senior classes 
have acquitted themselves well. The mechanical draw- 
ing class (Mr. Peter Stewart), which is of so much im- 
portance to the artisan, has completed a very prosperous 
session. The course of lectures in botany (Mr. W. 
Keddie) embraced the outlines of vegetable structure and 
physiology, but the greatest portion of the time was 
devoted to systematic botany. The interest in the sub- 
jects treated in the class-room was enhanced by a series 
of botanical excursions. The lecturer had every reason 
to be gratified with the proficiency of the class. There 
were 84 students enrolled in the geological class (Mr. 
Thomas Struthers), and a course of eight weekly 
illustrated lectures was delivered. There were also 
six excursions to localities geologically interesting. 
The course on animal physiology (Mr. John Mayer) 
has embraced a very extended outline of the prin- 
ciples of physiology, given in the form of lectures and 
demonstrations, and supplemented by frequent examina- 
tions. In music (Mr. Samuel Ban) the teacher expresses 
himself as highly pleased with the general progress of 
his pupils. In the English grammar, composition, and 
literature department (Sir. Robert B. Smith) the students 
were this year divided into two classes — an elementary and 
an advanced, and the master bears testimony to the at- 
tention, progress, and exemplary conduct of his pupils. 
The students in arithmetic and mathematics (Mr. H. M. 
Ashcroft) were, as usual, arranged into a junior and senior 
class. As regards attendance, diligence, and real progress, 
the session was a highly satisfactory one. In practical 
mechanics (Mr. J. P. Smith, C.E.) the number of students 
enrolled is about 70, and the average attendance during 
the first quarter was abont 65. Since then there has been 
a gradual falling off of those who had entered the class 
without any previous knowledge of mathematics or me- 
chanics ; the numbers attending recently had been from 
30 to 40. In natural philosophy (Mr. Thos. Johnston, 
surgeon), the lecturer took up as his subject, force, motion, 
simple machines, (fee., illustrating leading principles by 
experiments. The lectures on chemistry (Dr. W. Wal- 
lace, F.R.S.E.) treated of the fundamental principles of 
the science, together with the study of the non-metallic 
elements and their compounds. Several written examina- 
tions were held during the session. In the writing, arith- 
metic, and book-keeping department (Mr. John Mac 
Gregor), the past session may be considered a highly 
prosperous one. In arithmetic the students were, as 
usual, taught in two divisions, junior and advanced. In 
writing, instructions were conveyed to the class by means 
of the black board. In book-keeping there was a large 
attendance. The junior students of the drawing, paint- 
ing, and architecture class (Mr. A. D. Robertson) were, as 
formerly, exercised in geometrical and outline drawing of 
elementary forms and simple examples of Greek and 
Roman ornament, also outlines of flowers and portions of 
the human figure. The senior students, in ornament, land- 
scape, flower, and figure, had the principles of generalisa- 
tion, composition, chiaro-scuro, and colour explained to 
them. In the architectural division, the students produced 
highly creditable drawings of classic and Gothic character. , 
The attendance and progress have been perfectly satisfac- 
tory. The elocution class (Mr. Harcourt Beatty Bland), 
which numbered between thirty and forty students, showed 
great zeal and attention. The average attendance was 
about twenty-two. In presenting the second annual 
report of the " Middle Class School" (Mr. E. B. Smith, 
head master), the directors give a highly satisfactory 
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account of the session. The number of pupils enrolled is 
274. The English department, conducted by the head 
master, assisted by Mr. John Kathbone, A.M., and the 
lady superintendent, has been attended by 238 pupils. 
These, as last session, were divided into three divisions, 
junior, senior misses, and senior boys. The commercial 
department, conducted by Mr. John MacGregor, has been 
attended by upwards of 2G0 pupils, studying writing, 
arithmetic, book-keeping, and mathematics. The Latin 
class, conducted by Mr. John Miller, A.M., has teen 
attended by 16 pupils; the French, conducted by Mons. 
Dutoit, by 14 ; the pianoforte, conducted by Mr. Banks 
and governess, by 37 ; needlework, conducted by the lady 
supeiintendent, Miss Johnston, by 34. Some of the 
pupils attended only one class, but more than three-fourths 
of the whole number were enrolled in two; many 
were pupils in three departments, and some in four. A 
majority of the pupils this session were girls. The 
tickets sold for evening classes amounted in all to 1,889. 
— On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. R. B. 
Smith, the report was adopted.— The prizes having been 
distributed, other gentlemen addressed the meeting. 



GOLD MINING IN VICTORIA. 
Bv Mb. Philip A. Eagle. 



[Continued from page 462.] 
Chap. II. 

Average Earnings op Miners — Improved System of 
Wobking — Wet and Dry Leads — Poor Ground 
" Payable" to Work — Sluicing — Hydraulic Opera- 
tions— Hemarks. 

Notwithstanding the marked decline in the produce of 
the gold fields, the amount of yield in proportion to the 
number of persons engaged in mining is little inferior to 
the experience of some half dozen years back ; it follows, 
therefore, that the miner of the present day is better 
remunerated than his predecessor.* 

How far this theory will hold good can only be deter- 
mined by comparing the yields of the two periods with 
their respective populations. 

The maximum of the mining population for 1863 is 
placed in round numbers at 93,000 : 70,000 Europeans and 
23,000 Chinese ; but as all Chinese upon the gold fields 
are classed under the head of " miners," it will be neces- 
«ary to strike off at least an eighth of this number as 
persons who are engaged in other pursuits, leaving the 
actual mining class at, say, 20,000. Rating their indi- 
vidual earnings at four pennyweights per week, or about 
£40 per year (which, I think, fully represents the fart), 
they will absorb about £800,000 of the annual produce, 
leaving £5,737,508 to the credit of the European fide. 
Now, as a large quantity of gold is still taken away by 
private hand, converted into manufactures, and otherwise 
escapes the customs, amounting m all to, say, one-twentieth 
of that upon which the export duty is paid, the aggregate 
earnings of the European miners may reasonably be es- 
timated at £6,024,383. 

Of this class, returned as " mining population," it is 
calculated that fully five per cent, are non-producers, 
leaving the number of actual miners at 65,100, whose 
yearly earnings would amount to £92 J, or better than 23 
ounces of gold per man, equivalent to 31 ounces obtained 
in — taking the divisional year— 1857. 

An immense impetus has of late been given to mining 
enterprise, and to the development of the resources of 
the colony. The system of co-operation has proved 
eminently successful, and the amalgamation of small 
parties of working miners is steadily progressing on most 
of the principal fields. 



* The difference in the exchangeable value of the earnings 
of the miner of the respective periods named, would be about 
60 per cent. 



More systematic, effective, and economical methods of 
working have replaced the former superficial and unskilful 
process ; legislation has also made liberal concessions to 
the mining interest ; permanent reservoirs have been con- 
structed throughout the different districts, the imposts 
have been reduced, the mining laws amended, and the 
area of claims enlarged. 

Some of the " amalgamated companies," which possess 
considerable capital, are occupied principally in working 
the " deep leads," which are most numerous on the 
Western and South Western fields, and though from the 
nature of these operations, considerable time and expense 
are involved, they have in most cases proved highly re- 
munerative At Ballarat alluvial mining is conducted 
profitably at a depth of over 500 feet* after penetrating 
probably 250 feet of basalt and 150 feet of the primitive 
rock. 

Other companies embrace a wider range of operations. 
Large tracts of ground on abandoned diggings are leased, 
and the whole of the alluvial is cut through and rewashed. 
In some places the gold is found finely distributed over 
large areas ; and ground which a few years back would 
have proved unprofitable to work, is now made to yield a 
remuneration varying from £3 to £15 per man per week, 
and even larger returns are obtained in localities possessing 
considerable water power available for puddling and 
sluicing operations. 

In the Ovens district, in Gipp's Land, and on the Goul- 
bouru and Loddon llivers extensive washing operations 
are carried on.f In some instances the ground is washed 
from the surface to the bottom, a depth of perhaps thirty 
feet, and the economy of the method adopted is shown by 
the fact that earth containing but six or seven grains to 
the cubic yard will yield a remuneration of 10s. and lis. 
per head per day. 

To those unacquainted with the system of reducing 
large quantities of auriferous earth, the following iUus- 
tration of the process in vogue at one of the creek diggings 
(Talbot) may prove interesting. 

In this instance, however, the motive power is obtained 
from a reservoir constructed for the use of the miners, by 
private speculation, and which receives the drainage of 
one hundred miles of country. A feeding dam is exca- 
vated about a third of a mile from the principal scene of 
operations (Kangaroo Gully), which is supplied by a race 
cut from the reservoir. Another race is cut from the dam 
to the top of a hill, from whence the water is conducted 
along a flume to a height of about 30 feet above the 
workings. From the point of the flume, a pipe is carried 
perpendicularly to within a few feet of the ground, and 
from this pipeanother pipe (this time made of canvass to 
secure flexibility) is laid down to within a few feet of the 
earth to be removed. Previously a large cutting, about 
18 feet in width, was carried across the gully, and thus, 
having secured a good face in one direction, a "tail race," 
half a mile in length, was cut through the old ground on 
the opposite side, in order to secure the complete running 

* There are 36 companies (alluvial) in Ballarat district, with 
shares amounting in all to £683,886, and which bavc hid out 
in machinery and buildings constituting the plant, but without 
calculating the expenditure for labour in the mines, £106,399. 
The plant of the.K.'h-i-noor Company cost £12,000, aud their 
shares are worth £100,000, or £2,500 each; that of the Great 
Extended cost £9,000, and the shares are worth £144,000, or 
£1.800 each. Tbe Albion shares arc valued at £1,600 each, or 
£100,000 in all. The plant of the Royal Saxon Company also 
cost £12,000, and their shares are worth £32,000, or £800 
each; and so on down to the little companies with shares of 
£5 and a proportionally small outlay in machinery. A recent 
"washing up" of a fortnight's labour at the works of the 
Great Extended Company yielded 2,100 ounces of gold, 
valued at £8,718 odd. 

t There arc altogether upwards of 360 steam engines (having 
a combined horse-power of 6,380) engaged in alluvial operations 
on the gold fields, Besides 4.100 puddling machines, 500 whims 
and pulleys, 800 elutces and toms, 400 water-wheels, and 31 
hydraulic hoses. 
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off of the water, and thus prevent an inundation of the 
works by a reflux of the element. At the end of the 
canvass hose, a nozzle, about three feet in length, is fixed 
for the water to pass through, and this nozzle is directed 
by one man against the earth to be removed. Some idea 
of the force with which the water strikes the earth, may 
be gathered from the statement that 700 gallons of water 
is delivered every minute, and that about the same time 
suffices to displace avalanches of gigantic size. The di- 
rector of the nozzle first undermines a part of the face, 
perhaps fifteen feet in length. A short time suffices to 
create a gutter about a foot or eighteen inches wide, 
which is followed by the displacement of all the earth 
above, up to the surface, a distance of about twelve feet. 
This comes tumbling down in front of the operator, who, 
by spasmodic jerks of the nozzle, washes the lump into 
fine sand in the short space of a few minutes. The 
gold deposits itself on the bed rock, but the dibris 
is carried off by the force of the water into sluice- 
boxes, which are laid down in the tail race. About 100 
feet from the commencement of these boxes, two men are 
engaged in clearing away the stones and sand, thus pre- 
venting the boxes from being choked by the stuff which 
is continually being carried along them by the water. 
After washing 7,000 or 8,000 loads of dirt, at the rate of 
1,000 loads per week (the working time being about 10 
hours a day), the water is turned off, and the surface of 
the bed rock dug up for a few inches. The stuff is col- 
lected into a heap, and worked by the hydraulic process 
into the sluice boxes, the first of which, being perforated, 
catches all the gold. A few days are sufficient for the 
clearing-up part of the arrangements, when the water is 
again turned on and operations commence afresh. 

Of the profits of this scheme, it may be stated that ma 
terial that will average a quarter of a penny weight to the 
load will pay handsomely. 

As much as a thousand loads can be thus washed in a 
week by four or five men, but upon the completion of 
a plan for carrying off the tailings without the employ- 
ment of manual labour, a much larger quantity of earth 
can be removed and washed by the same number. As it is, 
after paying for the water, Reid and Co.'s party netted 
over £3 per week, each man, at the first washing up a few 
months back. 

The great value of some such scheme as the hydraulic 
process, when applied to operations on what are known as 
dry diggings, will be better understood from the statement 
that in the Maryborough district (and possibly in others) 
nearly the whole of the ground will pay to wash in thiB 
manner.* 

The extent of ground that is supposed to be auriferous 
(exclusive of Gipp'sLand) has been estimated at 20,000 
square miles. The portions of this ground already 
mined upon, or so returned by the mining surveyors, 
cover a total area of less than 800 square miles, of 
which probably not more than 150 or 200 square miles 
have been actually wrought. Even but a small pro- 
portion of this can be considered as entirely exhausted. 
Recent explorations prove beyond a doubt that a rich 
gold field exists at Wood's Point and Jamison, on 
the Upper Goulbourn, far more extensive than any yet 
known, and daily discoveries are being made, which assure 
us that a very large portion of the Gipp's Land range of 
mountains is abundantly if not equally auriferous. 

Looking at the renewed activity throughout the 
established mining districts, and the steady accession of 



* Tbe amount of labour expended on alluvial mining presents 
the most astonisbingrcsultg. Whole bills, often of considerable 
dimensions, and cohering perhaps several acres of ground, have 
been carted away and washed, and in other cases have been left 
supported on blocks of limber. The very features of the 
country are effaced, and what were once known as gullies, hills, 
and flats, covered with endless heaps of pipeclay, lose every trace 
of tlieir original character under the successive manipulations 
of Europeans and Chinese. 



fresh and valuable ground, there is good reason to believe 
that for many years to come gold will be the great staple 
of Victoria. 

( To be continued.) 



fine gtfe. 



Picture Sale is Paris. — An extraordinary sale took 
place in Paris on the 25th ult. It included only fifteen 
pictures, most of them being of very small dimensions, but 
the proceeds, which were realised in about forty minutes, 
reached no less a sum than 222,900 francs, or say £600 on 
an average for each work. The collection was the pro- 
perty of Prince Paul Demidoff, and included one work by 
Decamps, one by Delaroche, one by Dupre', one by Gerome, 
one by Marilhart, seven by Meissonnier, one by Th. 
Rousseau, one by Ary Scheffer, and one by Horace Vernet. 
The prices realised were as follows : — " A Woman in a 
Forest, and followed by a child, both carrying wood" (De- 
camps, 1850), about 20 inches by 17 inches, £400. " The 
Arrest of President Duranti" (Paul Delaroche), very little 
larger than the preceding, £752. " The Winnower" 
(Jules Dupre"), £328. " A Turkish Butcher" (by Gerome), 
a small picture about 9 inches high and 10 inches wide, 
which attracted considerable attention at the Exhibition 
of 1862, £240. " Sunset on the banks of the Bosphorus" 
(a small picture by Marilhart), £206. The above lots 
created considerable interest, but the following works by 
Meissonnier caused a perfect furore amongst the amateurs 
present. " Une Lecture chez Diderot," one of the artist's 
best-known works, containing seven figures, and bearing 
date 1859, size 8 inches by 11 inches, £1,520. " The In- 
terior of a Guard-house," soldiers grouped round a table 
and playing at cards, others talking around the fire, in all 
eleven figures, dated 1858, size the same as the preceding, 
£1,148. Another " Interior" of the same kind, two 
soldiers playing at cards and others watching the game, a 
composition of only 6ix figures, and rather smaller in size, 
dated 1860, £ 1 ,200. "A Captain descending a Staircase," 
with his sword under his arm (1861), a single figure, size 
about 9 inches by 6 inches, £780. " Gentleman seated 
at a table covered with books, music, bottles, and glasses, 
and playing the .Mandoline" (1859), same size as the pre- 
ceding, £480. " A Tired Cavalier," sleeping on a bench 
in the full glare of the sun (1863), not larger than the 
palm of a man's hand, £200. " A Gentleman, wearing a 
red cloak, and resting against a column in the grandesaUe 
of a Palace," same date, and even smaller than the above, 
less than 5 inches by 4 inches, £246. Total proceeds of 
these seven pictures, £5,574. A landscape, " Evening 
after a Storm" (Th. Rousseau), a small picture, fetched 
£128 ; and " Leonora" (Ary Scheffer), £160. " The Fight 
between Brigands and the Pope's Guards," one of Horace 
Vemet's best and most popular pictures, painted at Eome 
in 1836, and engraved by Jazet, size about 34 inches by 
52 inches, £1,160. This is altogether one of the most 
remarkable sales of the year. 



€ammm. 
♦ 

Submarine Telegraphy. — Professor Samuel F. B. 
Morse has lately published the following letter : — " In a 
notice in the Telegraphic Journal, of April 2nd, of the 
late Mr. Brett's collection of pictures, there is this inci- 
dental remark ; ' The late Mr. J. W. Brett, who was 
designated by Professor Morse as the father of submarine 
telegraphy,' &c. I have never designated Mr. Brett, nor 
any one else, as ' the father of submarine telegraphy,' 
having always claimed to have first proposed, and per- 
sonally laid and operated, the first submarine telegraph 
myself. Mr. Brett I knew well ; he was a personal and 
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highly esteemed friend, bat I knew that he supposed 
himself to be the first who had proposed a submarine line 
in, 1815. In conversations with him I always insisted that 
not only the first proposal, but the first actual execution 
and operation of such a line, belonged to me. I told him 
I had unanswerable evidence of the fact. This announce- 
ment to him 1 siw gave him uneasiness; and after I left 
Paris in 1858, for Porto Rico, he wrote me a letter, under 
date of Nov. 15, 1858, in which he asked me to give him 
the history of my connection with submarine telegraphy. 
To this letter I replied from Arroyo, Porto Rico, Decem- 
ber 27, 1858, quite at length, giving him minutely its 
history. In that letter (a press copy of which I have by 
me), 1 showed him that at least as early as 1838 I had 
made the proposition of an Atlantic telegraph to Robert 
Walsh, Esq., the American consul in Paris, for Mr. Walsh 
testified to that fact of his own move, without my know- 
ledge, at the time in one of the American journals, of 
which he was the foreign correspondent. But I refer him 
also to my letter of Sept. 27, 1837, to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, published in the Congressional documents, 
in which letter I suggest the submarine method of con- 
structing a telegraph line. I referred him also to my 
letter to another Secretary in August, 1843, in which I 
make the distinct prediction of a future Atlantic telegraph, 
as a deduction from experiments I had made ; for in the 
autumn of 1842 1 had carried into effect the proposition 
of a submarine line in the harbour of New York, laying 
out the line personally from Castle Garden to Governor's 
Island. This was an acknowledged success by the 
journals of the day, and for this success I received the 
gold medal of the American Institute. This medal fixes 
a date (1845) unmistakably. Mr. Brett rests his claim on 
the fact that in 1846 he addressed a letter to the British 
Government proposing oceanic and subterranean tele- 
graphs. The year 1845 is the earliest date to which he 
appeals, and at that date he had only suggested a plan of 
submarine telegraphs to the British Government, while 
three years before I had actually constructed and operated 
in New York harbour a submarine telegraph line. It is 
obvious, therefore, that I could not have designated Mr. 
Brett as the 'father of submarine telegraphy.' The 
Telegraphic Journal marks these words professedly as a 
quotation from a written or printed document of mine. 
I have never written nor printed any such admission. 
The nearest to such an admission is the following extract 
from the historical letter alluded to, which I wrote to Mr. 
Brett. After giving him a detailed account of the steps 
I had taken in submarine telegraphy, I say, ' I have read 
your account of the origin and progress of the ocean 
telegraph with deep interest, and if chronology by its 
rigid dates gives the origin of submarine telegraphy to 
me, it cannot detract from you the undoubted merit of 
having independently originated the project of submarine 
intercommunication, and successfully carried it out, too, in 
Europe to a useful result. I esteem and honour you as 
the father of European submarine telegraphy, and I rejoice 
that both the honour and the profits have been so justly 
awarded to you.' In thus awarding to Mr. Brett in that 
letter the honour of being an independent originator of 
' European submarine telegraphy,' I ought to say that if 
there are other claimants to that position in Europe, I do 
not pretend to decide between them. I based my remark 
to Mr. Brett solely on his representations to me, believing 
him to be, as he was, an honourable and a high-minded, 
as he certainly was a generous and worthy man. If the 
supposed admission on my part that Mr. Brett was the 
'father of submarine telegraphy,' is founded on this 
letter of mine to him, it is seen at once that it is a mis- 
quotation in the Telegraphic Journal, and (as I am willing 
to believe) through mistake, that the important qualify- 
ing word ' Eui-opean ' was left out, but which is necessary 
to be inserted to make the quotation conform both to my 
letter and to the truth of history." 



Cultivation op Tobacco in Queensland. — The Queens- 
land Times, of the 17th March, in referring to the culti- 
vation of tobacco, says that it has lately been attracting 
considerable attention. " Mr. M. Murphy has now a crop 
on one acre of land near Booval, which is said by New 
South Wales growers to demonstrate that a firat-cla-s 
leaf and a good crop can be grown in this colony. Mr. 
Murphy intends to enter largely into tobacco manufacture, 
and has received a screw press from Sydney for the 
purpose. He confidently expects to turn out an article 
equal to American, in quality as well as appearance. 
The cigars made by him are pronounjed by competent 
judges to be first class, but of course wanting in age. 
Mr. P. O'Sullivan will commence the manufacture of 
tobacco on a largo scale within a day or two. He expects 
to be able to turn out two cwt. per week. The supply of 
the leaf in Queensland is not equal to his requirements, 
and he has ordered a large quantity of American from 
Messrs. Jones, of Liverpool. Mr. O'Sullivan states that 
the best sample of tobacco he has yet received has been 
from Mr. Stewart, of the Bald-hill. He has also obtained 
a good sample from Mr. M'Intosh, of Gladstone. A 
great number of farmers around Ipswich are growing 
small quantities of the weed, and, from the demand 
created by Mr. O'Sullivan, we have no doubt that a great 
breadth of land will be sown next season. Tobacco was 
grown in this colony twenty years ago, by Mr. Thorn, 
when he gathered three crops in one year, the second 
being actually superior to the first. We hope that the 
mistake will not be made that our New South Wales 
friends fell into, of growing coarse kinds, and working up 
rubbish with the prime leaf." 

Floods in New South Wales. — Serious floods in the 
district of the Hunter River took place in February. 
Heavy rain set in on the 9th of that month, and con- 
tinued for several days, the Hunter and its tributaries 
rising gradually until the 13th, when the waters reached 
their maximum height, which, at Maitland and Morpeth, 
appears to have been about two feet below the great flood 
of 1857. Owing to local causes the height of the water 
varied considerably in different localities. At the Pater 
son, the greatest height attained was about six feet below 
the great 1857 flood, while at certain places on the Lower 
Hunter it is stated, on good authority, that the present 
flood was the highest ever known. The upper parts and 
tributaries of the Hunter, and even on the western waters 
beyond the dividing range, seem to have suffered more 
severely than their neighbours in the lower locality. The 
loss of life is not yet accurately ascertained. The 
destruction of property has been very great. The lucerne, 
maize, and potato crops in the Maitland and Morpeth 
districts may be looked upon as wholly lost. The loss 
of the crops will fall with great severity on the farmers of 
the Lower Hunter, as the lucerne and maize are the main 
source of their livelihood. The lower part of the course 
of the Hunter is so exceedingly tortuous, and the fall so 
insignificant, that on the occurrence of heavy rains in the 
upper parts of the basin of that river, the waters cannot 
drain off nearly as fast as they descend; the conse- 
quence is that floods are frequent. The remedy for this is 
stated to be easy. The cutting of a new canal between 
Maitland and Morpeth, a distance of only about three 
miles, would probably be sufficient to prevent any serious 
damage from floods to all time coming. 



Ifoies. 



Agricultural Chemistry in France. — The present 
Minister of Public Instruction is evidently intent on carry- 
ing out the system in all its branches. It is very ques- 
tionable whether it is wise, or otherwise, for the State to 
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Supply technical education gratis to the people, and thereby 
'ndueu immense numbers of young men to give up their 
time to the pursuit of studies for which very many have 
little natural talent, but only a desire, and who would, 
were they compelled to contribute towards the expense of 
each training, turn their attention to matters which would 
occupy less time, and place them in a more normal posi- 
tion, or, in other words, it is very doubtful if the charitable 
system, for such it is, is applicable to anything beyond 
elementary education ; but, settiug aside this question of 
principle, it must be admitted that the minister is doing 
all in his power to open wide the doors of literature, art, 
and science, to the youth of France. The newest exem- 
plification of the activity which marks the reign of the 
minister in question, is the establishment of a laboratory 
of agricultural chemistry in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, at the Jardin des Plantes. This laboratory and the 
instruction in connection with it, are to be public and 
gratuitous. The direction is entrusted to M. Freury, who 
is to have the valuable aid of M. Chevreul, the celebrated 
chemist and member of the Institut of Fiance. The 
courses of study will embrace the examination of water, 
oils, minerals of all kinds, manures ; in fact, it will em- 
brace everything connected with the scientific portion of 
agriculture. The list of pupils entered contains already a 
hundred and ten names, and, as these are all mentioned as 
having passed through the scientific courses of the College 
of France, it is to be presumed that some such initiation is 
expected of those who avail themselves of the new public 
laboratory. Of course, if such be the fact, the description 
of the establishment as public and gratuitous is rather a 
misnomer. 

Dublin Exhibition of Irish Manufactures — This 
Exhibition, originated by the Royal Dublin Society, was 
opened on Wednesday, the 25th May, by the Earl of 
Carlisle, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. The ceremony was 
attended by all the principal officers of state, and in- 
cluded the performance of an inauguration ode, written 
by Dr. J. Francis Waller, and composed by Dr. B. P. 
Stewart. In the course of an address presented to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, a visit from the Prince and Princess of 
Wales daring the season was spoken of as probable. 

Dublin International Exhibition of Arts and 
Manufactures, 1865. — The directors of the Dublin Ex- 
hibition Palace and Winter Garden Company have 
resolved to inaugurate their building, now approaching 
completion, by holding an International Exhibition of 
Arts and Manufactures in the year 1865 ; and, in carrying 
out this design, solicit the co-operation of artists, and 
manufacturers, and others, in the United Kingdom, the 
British colonies, and foreign countries. The exhibition 
will be opened on the 9th of May, 1865, and will remain 
open for a period of six months ; and, at its close, arrange- 
ments will be entered into for keeping the buildings open 
as a permanent exhibition, on the plan of the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham ; and exhibitors who may desire to 
retain space will be allowed to do so on liberal terms. A 
special committee has been appointed to carry out the 
various details; and, as every means will be taken within 
the power of the directors to render the undertaking 
attractive and successful, it is trusted that all those 
interested in the various departments of Arts and 
Manufactures will aid the efforts of the com- 
mittee by a timely and cordial co-operation. The 
Fine Arts Department will be placed in the main build- 
ing, erected in brick and stone ; the machinery in 
a separate court, and the general Exhibition will be held 
in the other portions of the buildings. No rent will be 
charged to exhibitors. The productions of all nations 
will be admitted. The general plan for the division of 
the Exhibition will be similar, as far as practicable, to 
that of the Exhibition of 1851, viz.: raw materials; 
machinery ; textile fabrics ; metallic, vitreous, and ceramic 
manufactures; miscellaneous manufactures; fine arts. 
Space will be reserved for showing illustrations of the 
following processes : — Steel-pen making ; pin making ; 



needle making ; button making ; medal striking ; gold- 
chain making ; engine-turning for watches ; brick and 
drain-tile making ; glove making ; stocking weaving ; the 
manufacture of linens; the manufacture of woollen 
fabrics ; ribbon weaving ; glass blowing on a small scale ; 
type casting ; type printing, by hand ; lithographic- 
printing ; copper-plate printing ; earthenware printing ^ 
porcelain printing ; a potter's wheel ; turning in metal, 
wood, and ivory ; lace making of all kinds ; book binding; 
tabinet and poplin weaving; straw-plait making; pipe 
and cigar making. The whole space for exhibition will 
cover about five acres. 

Dangerous Pehoussion Caps. — Attention has recently 
been called to this subject in various quarters. It appear* 
that cheap and badly-made caps are commonly sold, and 
are used, first, very largely by children in their toy guns 
and pistols ; secondly, by others more advanced in years, 
who at fairs and other places of public resort shoot with 
them at a target ; and thirdly, by poor men for sporting 
purposes, who are tempted to buy them on account of 
their cheapness. Unlike the best percussion caps, they 
are composed of a very brittle metal, which in the explo- 
sion of the detonating material within is apt to splinter, 
and the fragments fly off with the most dangerous rapidity. 
They may be purchased at the rate of 500 for Is. Parents, 
in perfect innocence, buy them for their children, and but 
too often learo from sad experience the danger of the play- 
thing they have given them. In the explosion of the cap 
a small piece of the metal flies off, and strikes the eye of 
the person shooting, or that of a bystander. A surgeon 
to a London hospital states that, of all the eyes he has 
seen thus irreparably destroyed, he has, on careful inves- 
tigation, ascertained that the percussion caps used were 
cheap, and consequently bad. 

Expl^ion in Mines. — M. Gairaud recently commu- 
nicatedw the French Academy of Sciences, a method for 
preventing the consequences of explosion by fire-damp, or 
at least for reducing them to mere pecuniary damage 
without loss of life. His plan is to produce explosions by 
means of the electric induction spark of Buhmkorrl's ma- 
chine before the miners descend into the galleries. 
After describing the way in which the wires ought to be 
arranged, he says : — " Every day, before the miners go to 
their work, several sparks must be let off in the galleries ; 
then if an explosion ensues the gas will be destroyed ; if, 
on the contrary, after several sparks there is no explosion, 
there is no reason why there should be any with an ordi- 
nary lamp." It fas stated that a similar practice had 
long been in use, -though not with the electric spark, men 
being sent down into the galleries with lights fixed to 
long poles. They creep along holding the lights aloft, 
because fire-damp always accumulates at the roof of the 
gallery, and they thus produce explosions which are harm- 
less in proportion to the frequency with which the opera- 
tion is performed. 



CmtfpdtRte. 

9- 

Elementary Examinations and District Unions 
of Institutes. — Sir, — There is, perhaps, no portion of 
the work of Mechanics' Institutesof more practical value 
than the elementary examinations, under the system es- 
tablished by the Society of Arts. It is bringing the 
stimulus of competition for local prizes, and the incentive 
to industry from the public recognition of exertions for 
self-improvement, home to the humblest class of students, 
and thereby applying the spur to application at the time 
when it is most needed. It is also preparing the way for 
those more advanced studies for which the certificates of 
the Society of Arts have been the means of obtaining 
most substantial advantages, and it has also helped to 
relieve local committees from much trouble and difficulty 
by being made to serve for the preliminary examinations, 
which are indispensable to the successful -working of the 
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Final Examinations. In order, however, that the system 
should accomplish all the good of which it is capable, it 
is almost indispensable that the several Institutes which 
exist over the country should be formed iulo district or 
county associations, such as those in Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, East Lancashire, Worcestershire, 
the Southern Counties, <fcc. There is no doubt that an 
Institute in Union with the Society of Arts may adopt 
the system, but the benefits would be confined to its own 
members, and the certificate would have little more than 
local value, because it would be awarded by the single 
Institute, whereas by a county organisation all the In- 
stitutes, large and small, might share in the advantages, 
and the central committee, as a representative body, 
would give to the certificates that character of impartiality 
which would be their great value. The competition for 
prizes would bo more active from the greater number 
engaged, and the smaller Institutes would enjoy ad- 
vantages from which, without a union, they are altogether 
debarred. I would suggest that the initiative should be 
taken by the Institute of every county town where no 
union now exists, and that a circular be sent to every 
Institute in the county or district, proposing the formation 
of a union, asking for co-operation, and suggesting a 
meeting of delegates in some central place to confer upon 
the terms, &c. The rules of existing Unions, which may 
be readily obtained, might form the basis of the pro- 
ceedings, and influential gentlemen might in the meantime 
be canvassed for aid, whilst there is no doubt that accom- 
dation might bo found either in a corporation building or 
that of the central Institute. These are merely a few 
suggestions in the hope of making the work of institutes 
more really useful by association. — Barnett Blake. 

The Patent Laws. — Sib, — Absence from Loudon and 
other urgent engagements prevented me from attending 
the reading and subsequent discussion on Mr. Webster's 
paper in reference to the operation of the Patent 
Laws. I have read the report in the Journal with 
much interest, and think with the chairman that the 
subject had been fully discussed on the bearings of the 
case brought under notice; still there appears to me 
to be another view of the subject of great importance, 
and which, to my mind, is suggestive of a remedy for 
the evils that all parties allow to exist in the operation 
of the Patent Laws. How much the prospect of pro- 
tective monopoly tends to develope invention must re- 
main a debatable question, and that the inventor of a 
machine or process that gives increased power or facility 
to the producer of wealth is entitled to a reasonable 
reward for the benefits conferred, I think we are all 
agreed, and it appears to be a general opinion that the 
public are the best judges of the value of such reward. 
Neither is the question quite distinct from public interest, 
as some speakers appear to think, when they describe a 
patent invention as altogether a new and independent 
means of producing wealth, for suppose some inventor to 
produce a better covering for the feet than our present 
boots and shoes, and holding by the monopoly of his 
patent, to refuse to let other persons use his process, or, 
what is equivalent, to fix an unreasonable amount of 
royalty for its use, the whole trade of shoemakers, and 
the public also, would be injured by such a patent. I do 
not pretend to know or even to understand the slippery 
scale by which imitations, past, present, or to come, are 
made legally to slide into or through specifications of 
patents. All my knowledge upon the subject has been 
acquired by long practice and intimate connection with 
the working out of patents, and I have had much to do 
with patents, and many opportunities of watching the pro- 
gress of them, and the result of that experience is — that 
patentees may be divided into two classes. First, the 
scientific investigator, whose constant study is to apply 
the powers of science to the every-day business of life, 
and this class I have always observed to pursue their 
studies, not with a view to pecuniary reward, but too 
frequently at a very great sacrifice, for which they should 



be repaid and well rewarded by the public who gain by such 
inventions The second class of inventors, which, 1 think, 
is by far the most numerous, are those who hope to find in 
their next new patent tho " welcome nugget," and they 
strive to discover some new way of doing a thing dit'- 
ing from that in general use, calling it an invention, and 
the patent law recognises it as such, and they too often 
make great sacrifices to accomplish their object, and not 
unfrequently sacrifice the public by means of their inven- 
tions. A few years since 1 knew a man who had secured 
several new patents, who in a short time realised a con- 
siderable sum by the sale of them, and boasted that he 
not only possessed the scientific knowledge that ena- 
bled him to discover improved mechanical aids, but also 
the acumen to apply them with advantage. But the 
source of his success too soon became evident in the wail 
of the widow and the lamentations of his dupes, whom he 
had led into great loss by the ignis-fatuus light of his 
legally registered patents. To secure to tho first class 
of patentees the due reward for their study and research, 
and to protect the public from the impositions of the 
second class, it has been suggested to submit the whole 
to the veto of a body of experts ; but still the general 
opinion appears to be that the public are the best judges, 
and so I think, and therefore would suggest that every 
inventor should be rewarded fairly for the benefits he 
confers upon the public ; but, at the same time, I do not 
think that the public should be shut out from all partici- 
pation in such benefits. I would, therefore, propose that all 
persons who felt that they could apply the principle of any 
patent to practice should be at liberty to do so by paying 
a small royalty for the use of it, and this, from my own 
experience, I do not think should exceed 4 per cent, upon 
the amount of goods manufactured. I would, therefore, 
place all patents in the hands of commissioners, who should 
fix the rate of, and grant licenses to, any persons requiring 
them, paying the amounts over to the patentees from 
time te time. This arrangement would at once show the 
value of the patent by the extent of its use ; and the 
patentees of useful inventions would thus obtain their 
reward, while in proportion as the utility decreased so 
would the reward, and persons disposed to purchase 
patents would thereby ascertain their intrinsic value, and 
thus the patentee would be protected in his rights, and 
the public in the use of and from the abuse of patents ; 
and the patentee would have every possible inducement 
to make his specification vicar and intelligible. I also 
think the working of such a system would induce the 
enactment of international patent laws, and if worked 
upon the same principle, it would soon be found that a 
patent in any one country would be equal to a patent in 
each, the commissioners in each country collecting the 
royalties and exchanging tho profits with all tho rest, 
while the expenses might be collected by a per-centago 
upon the profits, or, as at present, by fees. I think the 
latter plan the best, as then the losses resulting from the 
bad and speculative patents could not operate as a tax 
upon the good and profitable ones, and I would suggest 
that a periodical statement of all royalties paid should 
be published. This is but the rough outline of a plan 
which has for many years occupied my attention. — Yours, 
&c, E. Nash. 



MEETINGS FOR THIS ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. ...Entomological, 7. 
Asiatic, 3. 

It. United Service Inst, 8-}. Mr. George Cheek, "Sub- 
marine Ships as a Mode of Attack." 
Royal Inst., 2. General Monthly Meeting. 
Toes. ...Photographic, 8. 

Ethnological, 8. 1. Mr. Dunn, " On tho Influence of Ci- 
vilisation upon the Development of the Brain in the dif- 
ferent Races of Man." 2. Mr. Crawfurd, " On the Source 
of tt.c Supply of Tin for Bronze Tools and Weapons of 
Antiquity." 
Royal Inst., 3. Professor Marshall, " On Animal Life." 
Wed. ...Geological, 8. 1. Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins, " On the Hbsetic 
Beds and White Lias of West and Central Somerset, and 
on the Discovery of a new Fossil Mammal in tho Grey 
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Marlstones beneath the Bone-bed." 2, Br. H. B. Holl, 
" On the Geological Structure of the Malvern Hills, Ac/" 
3. Prof. R. Harkness, " On the Reptiliferous Rocks and 
Footprint-bearing Strata of the N.E. of Scotland." 4. 
Mr. James Powrie, " On the Fosailiferous Rocks of For- 
farshire and their contents." 

Microscopical, 8. 

Literary Fund, 3. 

R. Society of Literature, 8£. 

Archaeological Assoc, 8£. 1. Mr. Roberts, " On the Disco- 
very of Mediaeval Remains upon pulling down some Modern 
Work at the Guildhall, London." 2. Mr. Hopper, " On 
the Clocks and Watches belonging to Queen Elizabeth." 
3. Mr. Cuining, "On Ancient Flower Vessels." 
Thur. ...Royal, 8£. 

Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal lust., 3. Mr. John Hullah, " On the Third Period of 
Musical History (1600-1750)." 
Fri Astronomical, 8. 

Royal Inst., 8. Professor Tyndall, "A Magnetical Experi- 
ment." 

Sat Royal Inst., 3. Mr. Alex. Herschel, " On Falling Stars and 

Meteorites." 



PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 



Par. 

Numb. 

Delivered on 11th May, 1864. 
93. Bills— Gaols. 
97. „ Indemnity. 

North America (No. 13) — Correspondence respecting the Re- 
moval of British Consuls from the so-styled Confederate 
States. 
North America (No. 14)— Correspondence with Mr. Mason. 
Delivered on \Alh, 18rt, and 19th May, 1864. 
116 (i). Union Assessment Committee Act — Return. 
182. Lisburn Election Petition — Minutes of Evidence. 
283. Criminal Offenders (Scotland) -AbBtract of Tables. 
231. Sugar, <fec.— Return. 
281. China and Hong Kong — Return, 
294. Navy — Supplementary Estimate. 
203. Registration of County Voters— Report, Evidence, &c. 
237. Galway ( Western Districts) — Report. 
243. V alta— Petition. 
260. Poor Law (Workhouse Dietaries) — Dietaries, &c. 

285. National Education (Ireland) — Regulations. 
293. Education — Supplementary Rules, &c. 
296. Revenue (Ireland) — Returns. 

286. Tobacco— Return. 

103. Bills— Chain Cables and Anchors (Amended, and on First and 
Second Re- commitments). 
„ Army Prize (Shares of Deceased). 
„ Vacating of Seats (House of Commons). 

Servants' Hii-inn- •Snn+.ln.nrM 



105. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
96. 
101. 



Servants' Hiring (Scotland). 

„ Beerhouses (Ireland). 

„ Collection of Taxes (Amended). 

„ Public Works ( Ireland ). 
Army Prize— Report of Commissioners. 
Education— Recent Correspondence. 



Delivered on May 20, 1864. 
159. Labrador Customs Duties— Papers and Correspondence. 
288. Oxford University— Statute. 
291. Courts of Common Law and Chancery Commission— Return. 

297. Treasure Trove — Return. 

298. Exports and Imports— Return. 

Delivered on May 21, and 23, 1864. 
262. Iron-plated Ships and Batteries— Return. 
270. Dockyards— First Report, Evidence, &c. 
301. Navy (Vessels not Armour-plated)— Return. 



Unitnte. 

*. 

from Commissioners of Patents Journal, May 27th. 

Grants of Provisional Protection. 
Artificial stone, new composition for — 1124 — J. Potter. 
Asparagus, &c, instrument for laying hold of— 1253 — R. Rimmer. 
Bindings for pulley blocks— 1132— J. Gardner and others. 
Blotting paper— 1192— J. Brown and A. P. Price. 
Bobbins, «fcc, winding thread on— 1150— C. P. Stewart & J. Gresham. 
Boot and knife cleaning machine— 1011— T. Pepper. 
Bricks, apparatus for making — 1170— J. Chambers. 
Bricks, machinery for making - 1247— P. Bawden and others. 
Bricks, tiles, Ac., kilns for burning— 1196— T. M. Gisborne. 
Brushes— 1186— F. Coney. 

Brushes, manufacture of— 1180— T. W. and R. Condron and another. 
Buttons— 1251— T. Dean. 

Canvas, tarpaulings, &c, treatment of— 1203 — W. Home. 
Carriages— 1239— T. Wilson. 
Carriages, construction of— 1197— C. Martin. 
Cocks, taps, and valves— 1184— J. Rowland. 



Dyeing — 1243 — R. A. Brooman. 

Engines, rotary— 1227— W. E. Newton. 

Expressing liquids, Ac, from substances— 1024— G. J. Worssam. 

Fibrous substances, machinery for combing — 969 — R. Midgley. 

Fluids, heating and evaporating of— 1178 — A. V. Newton, 

Fringes, manufacture of— 1225 — P. Craven. 

Gasaliers, 4c— 1162— J. R. Abbott. 

Gasaliers, Ac— 1201 — T. Parker. 

Gas and water mains, boring and tapping— 1164— A. Upward. 

Gas, apparatus for carburetting— 1166— H. Woodward. 

Gas, economising the consumption of — 1156— J. H. Johnson. 

Gas, Ac, shades for— 1168— W. E. Gedge. 

Heat, apparatus for generating— 1138— A. V. Newton. 

Hooped skirts— 1171— J. Whitehead, sen., and others. 

Indicators— 1217— M. Henry. 

Ironstone, &c, extracting the oils and gases from — 1172 — H. Aitken* 

Lace, manufacture of— 1176— G. Pulsford and G. Walkland. 

Laces and fabrics, manufacture of— 1140— W. Simpson. 

Land, cultivation of — 1235 — L. L. Sovereign. 

Lead, extracting silver from— 1174— Don F. M. M. del Real. 

Liquids, taps for measuring— 914 — J. Lillie. ( 

Liquors, storing and preservation of— 1188 — D. Jones and B. I A» 

Bromwich. 
Looms— 1209— J. Dodgeon, J. Gaukroger, and W. Shackleton. 
Looms, rotary shuttle boxes of - 1146— G. Hodgson and A. H. Martin. 
Lubricating compounds— 1113— P. Ward. 
Manna-sugar, purple dyestuffs from — 1181 — J. A. Wanklyn. 
Minerals, machinery for hewing — 1050 — J. Russell, jun. 
Motive power— 972— J. H. Johnson. 
Mouldings, Ac— 1241— P. G. Etesse. 
Mules for spinning — 1233 — W. E. Newton. 
Plates, dishes, &c, means of heating— 1219— R. H. Hughes. 
Plates, &c, moulding and shaping— 1249— H. A. C. Boulenger. 
Printing— 1237 — A. Mackie and J. Salmon. 
Quilted crinoline skirtings — 1231 — J. Brady. 
Railway vans, Ac, fire-proof— 1221— D. West. 
Scarfs, construction of— 1152 — A, Swonnell. 
Sewing machines, embroidery with — 1134— T. Evans. 
Ship lamps, Ac. — 1158 — J. Wavish. 
Ships— 1255— P. St. G. Grserae. 

Spinning and doubling, machines for — 1144 — W. Robertson. 
Spool tubes, paper or linen — 1148 — W. Hirst. 
Steam engines — 247 — W. E. Maude. 
Steam engines and pumps— 1142— J. J. Miller, jun. 
Steam hammers, &C.— 1190— J. Yule. 
Stockings and socks— 1207 — H. A. Bonneville. 
Street lamps, Ac — 1259 — J. Browning. 
Sugar boiling— 1136— E. Beanes and C. W. Finzel. 
Syrups, manufacture of— 1092 — F. Leisz. 
Teeth, drilling, &c— 1017— G. F. Harrington. 
Vegetable fibres, machinery for treating— 1245— W. Rowan. 
Wet gas meters— 1211 — E. Myers and T. G. Progers. 

Patents Sealed. 



2390 


E. Beavan and W. S.Wcare. 


3031. J. Harper. 


2996. 


G. A.Thompson, sen., G. A. 


3035. H. D. P. Cunningham. 




Thompson, jun., and J. 


3037. R. A. Brooman. 




Latham. 


3046. J. Robbins. 


3000. 


E. W. James. 


3096. M. Henry. 


3001. 


J. Fernie and G. Taylor. 


3111. H. Turner. 


3005. 


E. M. Boxer. 


3139. B. Dobson, J. Hodgkinson, 


3010. 


G. J. Doddrell. 


D. Greenhalgh, and F. 


3012. 


J. G. Redman & G. Martin. 


Hamilton. 


3014 


R. Turnbull. 


3142. J. H. Johnson. 


3018. 


J. Thorn. 


3158. B. FothergiU. 


3021. 


G. Macfarlane. 


3166. J. Davidson. 


3023. 


W. Wilson. 


3263. H. P. Forrest. 


3024. 


T. Snook. 


789. H. A. Bonneville. 


3028. 


T. T. England. 


900. E. Dronke. 




From Commissioners of P 


atents Journal, May 31s(. 




Patents 


Sealed. 


3025. 


J. Dales. 


3200. J. Macarthy. 


3030. 


S. Trotman. 


3210. F. Walton. 


3036. 


C. Lungley. 


3232. J. Shanks. 


3040. 


T. Knowles. 


3258. A. Noble. 


3042. 


D. Hulett. 


181. J. H. Johnson. 


3051. 


R. A. Brooman. 


620. F. Foster. 


3056. 


J. Conlong. 


653. E. Bailer. 


3057. 


W. Gorman and J. Paton. 


663. H. Candwell. 


3073. 


G. R. Tilling and J. Park. 


753. W. A. Torrey. 


3094. 
Pi 


P. R. Wason. 


817. J.J. Lundy and R. Irvine. 


TENTS ON WHICH THE STAMP 


Doty of £50 has been Paid. 


1323. 


W. Roberts. 


1329. C. S.Duncan. 


1358. 


F. N. Gisborne. 


1356. W. Bywater. 


1411. 


E.C. Stanford. 


1358. W. Hunter. 


1379. 


R. C. Ransome. 


1371. T. Coradir.c. 


1461. 


J. Howard and E. T. Bous- 


1352. J. Ronald. 




fleld. 


1353. A. Blake. 


1565. 


W. E. Newton. 


1372. R. Wilson. 


1325. 


E. Green and J. Cadbury. 





Patents on which thh Stamp Dutt of £100 has been faid* 

1508. E. P. Griffiths. | 1665. A. V. Newton. 

1635. W. E. Newton. 



